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PREFACE | 
To the FIRST EDITION. 


TJ VERY one, I believe, has his mo- 
ments of reflection; I have had mine. 
My mind has frequently been filled with 
images, and buſied in arranging and com- 
paring them; in forming principles, and 
drawing concluſions: Theſe ideas I found it 
difficult wholly to rctain, and wholly to dif- 
miſs ; they were continually recurring, tho' 
not without ſome confuſion, becauſe they 
were continually increaſing; fo that I was 
at length urged, by a kind of neceſſity, to 
throw them out upon paper, merely that I 
might relieve my memory, and indulge my 
imagination in new purſuits without diſtrac- 
tion, When they were once written, I felt 
A 2 the 


1 
the ſame deſire to diſcharge them from my 
cabinet, as I had felt to diſcharge them from 
my mind; and as I had before thrown out 


my choughts upon paper, I have now thrown 
my papers into the world. 


IT is, however, of little conſequence to 
the reader, what may have been my motive 
for offering him this little book; he will 
undoubtedly conſider only how far it pleaſes 
him: I haſten then to ſay what appears to 
me not improper for him to know, before 
he commences my judge. 


Is the firſt place I muſt obſerve, that 


there are about a dozen ſentences among 
the maxims, that are extremely like ſome 
that occur in La Roch EFOUcAULT, or LA 


BRUIERE; it is therefore neceſſary to prevent 


a charge of plagiariſm by declaring mat I 
firſt read thoſe celebrated authors, after the 
maxims in queſtion were written, and in 


conſequence of having written them, and 


ſome hundred more which I have not brought 
into this collection. As the ſimilitude of 
thoſe paſſages is a very conſiderable proof 
that the ſentiment they contain is true, I 
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was for that reaſon determined to admit 
them; and upon this occaſion I would re- 
mark, that if I had juſtly ſuffered as a pla- 
giary, truth would even then have ſuffered 
with me; for the moment we read what 
we think unfairly borrowed, we are fo of- 
fended at the diſingenuity which would ap- 
propriate the merit of another, that we pay 
no regard to the ſentiment itſelf, nor give 
ourſelves leiſure to conſider a moment whe- 


ther it is true or falſe, trivial or important; fo 
ſtrong is the natural love of juſticeamong men! 


IT is farther neceſſary to apprize my 
reader, that he will here and there detect 


me in the uſe of words and expreſſions that 


are wholly French; but before he cenſures 
me as guilty either of negligence or affecta- 
tion, let him try to find an Engliſh word or 
expreon that includes preciſely the ſame 
idea: if he cannct, he muſt neceſſarily ac- 
quit me; and if he can, I ſhall envy him 


the diſcovery and with it had been mine. 


Ir is certainly true, however little to be 
accounted for, that the inhabitants of every 
country have a peculiar characteriſtic, by 
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which they are diſtinguiſhed from all others. 
Every language therefore muſt have peculiar 
advantages and diſadvantages ; it muſt be 
more adapted to expreſs thoſe ideas that 


have a particular connection with the pre- 


vailing genius and temper of the people that 
uſe it, and muſt be leſs adapted to expreſs 
thoſe ideas which have a particular connec- 
tion with the temper and genius of others. 


As to the different characteriſtics of France 


and England, they will be beſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a view of each as repreſented by the 
other ; becauſe the peculiarities of each be- 
ing then exaggerated, will be more eaſily diſ- 


cerned. If we believe what a Frenchman 


would fay of England, and an Engliſhman of 
France, we ſhall conclude that one of theſe 
Countries is gawdy and fantaſtic, the other 


deſtitute of fancy; one idly volatile, the o- 


ther ſolemnly buſy; that one is profligate in 
her manners, the other wants gallantry; 
one is too fond of company, and the other 
of ſolitude ; one is trifling, the other formal; 
one is too much in jeſt, the other too much 
in earneſt ; one carries the gaicty of conver- 
ſation between the ſexes into indelicacy and 
libertiniſm, the other renders it infipid by an 
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aukward reſerve in one ſex, and an ungrace- 


ful baſhfulneſs in the other; one reaſons too 
much, the other too little : in the produc- 
tions of imagination one indulges a wild and 
licentious luxuriancy, the other is too tamely 
fond of exactneſs, propriety, and rule; for 
as one is more extenſive in her ideas, fo is 
ſhe leſs preciſe and as the other is leſs ex- 
tenſive, ſo is ſhe more preciſe. It is not 
here neceſſary, to draw the line of truth be- 
tween theſe two accounts; it is ſufficient to 
obſerve, that there is at leaſt a propenſity in 
the two nations to theſe exceſſes, and that 
when they err, they err in every particular 


on oppoſite ſides. The general difference is 


now much leſs than it was ten years ago: 
whether we ſhall continue to approach each 
other till we meet, or whether we ſhall 
withdraw into our original limits, time only 
can determine. 


By this ſketch it may, I think, be ſeen 
where the ſtrength of the two languages lies: 
the Engliſh language has greater depth and 


compaſs, and is therefore capable of more 


force and elegance than the French ; but at 
the ſame time it has leſs refinement and pre- 
A 4 ciſion ; 
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ciſion: and though with reſpect to ſubjects 
of importance it has a greater variety of 
words; yet with reſpect to objects of taſte, 
to the delicacies of manner and converſation, 
the nice diſtinctions of modes of behaviour, 
and all the numberleſs refinements of ſociety, 
it is comparative ly poor. Upon this occaſion, 
perhaps, I may be permitted to obſerve, 
that our language is copious and expreſſive 
not only by the number of words, but by 
the various ſenſes in which the ſame word 
is uſed: but this, although it frequently 
produces a beauty, ſometimes renders a paſ- 
ſage ambiguous and obſcure ; 
unconnected aphoriſms, where truth is com- 
preſſed into a ſmall compaſs, and can receive 
no illuſtration from anteeedent or ſubſequent 
paſſages. Our language alſo ſeems to want 
accuracy and precifion, by having no gen- 


ders; ſo that the words, it, they, that, thoſe, 


and other relatives, are not fo eaſily referred 
to their particular antecedents : for this rea- 
ſon, perhaps, ſome have thought the French 
language better adapted to expreſs indepen- 
dent truths in ſhort maxims than ours. And 


Indeed, if it be allowed that the Engliſh 
language is capable of equal perſpicuity with 
the 
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the French, it muſt be acknowledged tis at 


it is at leaſt more difficult to render it thus 


perſpicuous, as the number of words out of 
which the choice is to be made 1s greater 
and many of thoſe that offer are fo uncertain 
in their ſignification, that they may be read 
in a ſenſe very different from that in which 
they were written: in this inſtance, there- 
fore, the diſadvantage of our language reſults 
from its abundance, as the advantage of 
the French from its poverty. If my thoughts 


are expreſſed with any degree of ſtrength 


and elegance, I defire to acknowledge my 
obligation to the language in which I write; 
and if they ſhould happen alſo to be exprefſ- 
ed with perſpicuity, by a happy choice of 
words, I muſt confeſs that they owe this in 
a great degree to the advantage which reſult- 
ed from my communicating them to others, 
and hearing their expreſſion of my ſenti- 
ment. 


As to the ſenſe which my maxims or cha- 
racters contain, I offer it only as ny opi- 
nion, and would by no means be thought 
to impoſe it upon others. I neither expect, 
nor think I have reaſon to expect, that in 

very 
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every particular it will be univerſally receiv- 
ed as true : men differ from men too much 


to ſee objects in the ſame light, or draw the 


ſame concluſions from the ſame principles. 


The reader will however, I think, eafily 


ſee, that my thoughts are ſuch as naturally 


_ aroſe from a peruſal of that great miſcella- 


ny, the living world ; and are not contrived 


to ſupport any favourite theory, which I 


had either formed or adopted in a library or 


a college; and therefore, before he concludes 


that I am miſtaken, I hope he will have re- 
courſe to the ſame ſchool, and try me not 
by opinion but experience, not by logic but 
by life. 


Bur as I know ſome will charge me with 
error, I know alſo that I cannot hope to 


pleaſe all who admit my notions to be true. 


I know that our neighbours the French are 
pleaſed with a ſententious and unconnected 
manner of writing ; and that in general we 
are not. The cauſe of this difference of taſte 
between two nations ſo eminent for genius 
and learning, I ſhall not here attempt to aſ- 
ſign, though I think that in ſome degree it 
might cafily be done. | 
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Bur that I might as much as poſſible ac- 
comodate myſelf to the taſte of my country, 
I have extended and rendered more explicit 
many of my ſhort maxims, which, though 
they reflected my own ideas to myſelf, might 
have wanted explanation to others. I have 
alſo added characters, which in many in- 
ſtances have given me an opportunity, not 


only of ſhewing the reader the concatenation 


of ideas that has either flowed from or pro- 
duced my original maxim, but alſo of at- 
tempting ſome nicer touches of ſentiment 
ſatire or humour. 


I rave alſo added ſome ſhort pieces of 
poetry that are not quite foreign to my ge- 
neral deſign, and ſome few criticiſms on re- 
ceived opinions which did not appear to me 


to be juſt. 


SOMETIMES the maxim is illuſtrated but 
in part, and ſometimes indeed the maxim 
and character have no connection at all. 
The maxims themſelves are in ſome few in- 
ſtances ranged ſo as to throw a light upon 
each other, though in other inſtances they 
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are wholly unconnected; and ſometimes; 


though they have a common relation to the 


ſame ſubject, are ſeparated by deſign. It 
muſt be left to the intelligent reader to diſ- 
tinguiſh theſe particulars, and to fee the au- 
thor's different view in the various and very 
different parts of this work, 


I dousT not but that my book has now 
many defects, and it will every day have 


more; for ſuch parts as allude to faſhions 
and cuſtoms, muſt neceſſarily loſe not only 


their force and propriety, but even their 
meaning, as thoſe faſhions and cuſtoms 
change and are forgotten ; nay the finer is a 
ſtroke of ſatire or humour, particularly if 
the expreſſion be ironical, the ſooner it is 
liable to be loſt. The next winter may, per- 
haps, render me unintelligible in ſome parts 
where Iam now beſt underſtood : even while 
I am writing, my ſubject eludes me; and 
my labour may, in that reſpect perhaps, be 


compared to that of a painter, who ſhould 
attempt to delineate the figure of a cloud, 


which is every moment changing its ſhape, 
and will in a ſhort time totally diſappear. 


I wouLD 


1 


I wouLD not however be thought to apo- 


logize for defects, or to ſolicit applauſe. If 
the public ſhall honour theſe ſheets with a 
2 favourable regard in a general view, and 
thus make them worthy of another edition, 
I ſhall pay the utmoſt deference to its juſt 
2 cenſure of particular parts, and readily remove 
or alter what ſhall appear reprehenſible. 


My firſt inducement indeed to give theſe 


7 ſheets to the world, was my own ſatisfaction; 
and that cannot be taken from me. If I 


ſhould be ſo happy as to pleaſe the unpre- 


judiced and the juſt, nay to be reprehended 


by them, my ſecond pleaſure will indeed 
be greater than my firſt. 
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PREFACE 
- To the SECOND EDITION 


By the EDITOR. 


HE author of theſe Maxims Charac- 

ters and Reflections imagined, that, 

as he did not put his name to the work, he 
would not have been generally known: but 
he was not ſufficiently acquainted with the 
numerous avenues, by which every literary 
performance may be traced to its author; 
nor of the diligence, with which the ſearch 
after theſe troublers of mankind is made. 
It is, indeed, common for writers to attempt, 
with great care and ſolicitude, to conceal 
themſelves till the general opinion of their 
performance can be known, that they may 
| be 


. 


In | 
be able to claim the honour of commen- 
dation, without being expoſed to the diſ- 
grace of cenſure. But as there are few un- 
ſucceſsfull writers, whom cenſure does not 
find out; fo there are few of thoſe that have 
ſucce:ded, whom praiſe has not made wil- 
ling to be known: but the author of this 


work, as he was not anxiouſly. watchfull to 


hide himſelf by every poſſible art of conceal- 
ment, while the fate of his book was in ſuſ- 
pence ; neither is he now willing to be more 
explicitly known, though a general appro- 
bation has made another impreſſion of it ne- 
ceſſary. 


Ir was ſoon known, that this edition 
would be required at a time when he could 
not be preſent ; he, therefore, immediately 
began to fulfill his promiſe to the public, 
by „removing or altering ſuch particular 
« parts as were found reprehenſible, and 


put his corrected copy into my hands as a 
_ truſtee for the public. In diſcharge of this 


truſt, I now fend it to the preſs; and have 
prefixed, at his requeſt, a ſhort account of 


the alterations that have taken place, and the 


reaſons upon which they are founded. 
THE 


1 
Tun moſt common objection to the work, 
as it ſtood in the firſt edition, was, that it 


abounded with French expreſſions, and al- 


luſions to French cuſtoms, which an Eng- 
liſh reader could not underſtand, and which 
it was not worth his while to learn. To ob- 


* viate this objection, many of the articles that 


produced it are omitted ; though the author 
flattered himſelf, that they would have been 
confidered as illuſtrations of the remarks in 
his preface, concerning the different excel- 
lencies of the two languages: and if ſome 
French words ſtill remain, it is hoped that 
they will be referred to thoſe for whom they 
were intended, without incurring the ſevere 
cenſure of others; eſpecially, as the attempts 
to tranſlate them have ſhewn, that they could 
not be tranſlated. 


Tae principal oljection, indeed, is againſt 
the maxims, which are ſaid to be obſcure; 
and this objection it is much more difficult 
to obviate, though it is eaſy to apologize for 
that upon which it is founded. 


A Maxim will not admit the fame degree 
of perſpicuity as a diſcourſe, even ſuppoſing 
— 7 it 


_ 
it to coincide with opinions that are generally 
received, and to relate only to ſubjects that 
are generally known ; but it is the excellency 
of a maxim to inculcate truths that are con- 
trary to received opinions, and point out 
refinements that are nat generally known : 
ſo that perhaps a maxim will be Ji perſpi- 
cuous, in proportion as it is more excellent; 
though it is not pretended that any part of 
the excellence lies in the obſcurity, but only 
that the obſcurity is a defect neceſſarily con- 
nected with this excellence, as the quality of 
thoſe medicines which ſtrengthen the ſtom- 
ach always renders them offenſive to the 
taſte. 


Ir may alſo be alleged, as an apology 
for the obſcurity of theſe maxims, that the 
fame objection was not only brought but ad- 
mitted againſt thoſe of La Rocuzrou- 
CAULT. This appears by a ſhort preface to 
one of the editions of that celebrated work, 
from which the following paragraph is ex- 
tracted as it wholly anticipates what might 
be faid on the preſent occaſion, 
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1 Many perſons have thought theſe re- 
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flections obſcure, not only in the expreſ- 
fion but in the ſenſe. Obſcurity, how- 
ever, is not always the fault of the writer. 


Reflections, or maxims and ſentences, as 


the world has called theſe, ought always 
to be written in a cloſe ſtyle, which does 
not admit the utmoſt degree of perſpi- 
cuity; they are the outlines of a picture, 
at which a common ſpectator will gaze 
without knowing what is intended, or ap- 
proving what is done, though a ſkilfull 


eye will immediately perceive and admire 


the beauty of the painter's deſign, and the 
maſterly ſtrokes of his art; for though the 

outlines of a ſketch are not filled up with 
colours, yet they are not leſs the work 
of a maſter. The whole force and im- 
port of the words in which a maxim is 
delivered, cannot always be immediately 
concerved; and the mind muſt STRETCH to 
all the extent of their fignification, before 


This is the apology for the confeſſed ob- 


1 ſcurity of La RochrroucaulLr: whether 
1 it will N juſtify the author of this 
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work, mult be left to the judgment of others. 


That nothing, however, might be wanting 


which he was able to ſupply, he has changed 
the expreſſion, wherever it was thought 
poſſible to produce greater perſpicuity by 
ſuch an alteration ; and where the expreſſion 
of a maxim, not venerally underſtood, could 
not be changed to advantage, the meaning 
is illuſtrated by a note. 


Bor as it has been objected againſt ſome 
of theſe maxims that they were obſcure, it 
has alſo been objected againſt others that they 
are too obvious. All the maxims, againſt 
which this objection has been brought, would 
have been immediately excluded, if the ob- 
jectors had in general fixed upon the ſame ; 
but this agreement ſcarce ever happened: on 

the contrary, the very maxim which one 
reader condemned as trite and ſelf evident, 
was cenſured by another as obſcure. It muſt, 
indeed, neceſſarily happen, that, among a 


number of perſons who have been placed in 


various claſſes of life, and whoſe ſtudies or 
employments, capacities and diſpoſitions have 


been widely different, ſome will have made 


certain principles or ideas familiar to their 
minds 
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1 
minds, with which others are wholly unac- 
quainted; and if every ſentiment was to be 
left out that ſome mind had made familiar, 
nothing would remain either of this book or 
any other. No author has ever yet pretended 
to monopolize the mines of knowledge, and 


to think in every inſtance as no other has 


ever thought, without deviating from truth 


and nature, which are alike open to all; and 
the author of this work hoped only to col- 
lect, from his own obſervations, what has 
2 ſeldom been aſſembled in one mind, though 


it may have ſubſiſted ſeparately in many. 


3 Thoſe maxims, however, which, in the opi- 
nion of more than one of his friends, were 
too common, have been rejected: the num- 
ber of theſe, indeed, is ſmall; and for the 
7 reſt, which are not numerous, it is hoped 


i this apology will be thought ſufficient. 


IT muſt, however, be remarked. that a 


maxim may appear to be ſuperficial, merely 
from its being ſuperficially read: he that 
does not diſcover the truth that is implied, as 
well as the truth that is expreſſed in a maxim, 
may be allowed to ſay, that © he ſees little 


in it;“ but it does not, therefore, follow, 
B 3 that 
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that little is to be ſeen: many inſtances of 
this might here be given, if they were not an- 
ticipated by a note, which has been added to 
Ne. 233, to illuſtrate a reflection upon a num- 


ber of flies that the ſun had invigorated. 


Bur the work has received ſeveral altera- 
tions and improvements, befides thoſe that 
have been already mentioned. The author 


has rejected all the poetry, the characters of 


Arcon, Burrhus, Lucullus and Sophronia, 
and the article about gardening, partly in 
compliance with the taſtes and opinions of 


ſome particular perſons, and partly from his 


own obſervation of the effect which they 
have had upon his readers in general: he 
has added ſome new articles, to ſupply the 
place of thoſe that have been rejected; and 
he has reviſed the whole and brought it again 
to the teſt of his own judgment, in conſe- 
quence of which he has removed and altered 
many paſſages, the imperfection of which 
had eſcaped the notice of others. 


Bur after all, as this book, like ed 


every other that has attracted the notice of 


the public, has been the ſubject of various 
opinions, 
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opinions, of much cenſure and much praiſe, 
fo it will probably continue to be whatever 
improvements it may have received by a diſ- 

Honate conſultation both of friends and 
foes. To the public it is again ſubmitted ; 
and no attempt can be made either to con- 
teſt or to reſtrain their right of paſſing judg- 
ment upon it, without the utmoſt preſump- 
tion and abſurdity. Let it, however, be re- 
membered, that cenſure is more frequenitly 
a proof of inability to judge, than praiſe : 
thoſe who cannot judge of literary merit 
for themſelves, know that the books which 


are praiſed by thoſe that can, are compara- 


tively few; it is, therefore, common for 
them to attempt to ſecure the reputation of 
diſcernment, which they know they do not 
poſſeſs, by a haſty condemnation of every 
new work. As fewer people are able to judge 
of maxims than of many other kinds of writ- 


1 ing, this work would, for that reaſon alone, if 


for no other, be proportionably more expoſed 
to haſty and injudicious cenſure. Superficial 


people may form a tolerable judgment of an 
eſſay, a novel, and a play; here every thing 
is expreſſed that is meant, fo that their ſub- 
jet i is all before them: on eſſays, and | novels, 


and 
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and plays, they have heard many diſquiſitions; 


and have been often preſent when general 
rules to be obſerved in pieces of this kind 
have been laid down; ſo that they have ſome 


principles, however imperfect, by which 


their judgment is directed: they alſo feel 
themſelves diſpoſed to commend theſe per- 


for mances, by the effect which they pro- 
duce upon the paſſions; and when their pity 
is excited, or their curioſity gratified, they 


approve, becauſe they are pleaſed. A ma- 
xim, on the contrary, appeals only to their 


judgment, and concerning the excellencies 
and defects of a maxim their judgment is 
wholly uninformed. There are, indeed, 
many other works of literature, which do 


not influence the judgment by moving the 


paſſions; but the peculiarities of the maxim 
make the operation of the judgment upon 


it more difficult and laborious, and conſe- 
quently the operation can be performed but 


by few, and by ſome of this few will be ne- 


glected through mere indolence and averſion 
to cloſe thinking. A maxim is generally a 


mere aſſertion, unſupported by argument, 
and unilluſtrated by example: he, therefore, 


that would conſider it as a critic, muſt form 
the 
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che arguments both for and againſt it by the 
ſtrength of his own mind; he muſt alſo, 


without the influence of perſuaſion, diveſt 


*Z himſelf of prejudice ; - and, without the aſ- 
7 fiſtance of a perſpective or a clue, Ee muſt 
trace effects into cauſes, and diſtinguiſh ap- 
pearance from reality. It is no wonder, 


therefore, that a maxim which the writer 


does not prove to be true, ſhould by many 
= readers be deemed faite; or that a ſentiment 
2? which is not illuſtrated, ſhould be cenſured 
as obſcure. 


Tux characters, which make a confider- 


able part of this work, do not lie under the 
? ſame diſadvantages, nor do they appeal 
2 wholly to the judgment; as a picture of life 
they affect the imagination, and may ſome- 
times pleaſe without being juſt, and thus 
gain commendation without deſerving to be 
2 commended. 


IT muſt, however, be confeſſed, that the 


verbal deſcription of a ſingle character, can- 
not ſo eaſily or ſo forcibly excite the image 
of it in the mind, as a dialogue in which it 
is introduced among others, and as it were 


animated 
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animated by ſpeech ; much leſs can it pro- 
duce its effect with the ſame force and faci- 
lity as a dramatic repreſentation upon the 
ſtage: at a dramatic repreſentation, the 
mind may be wholly indolent and paſſive, 


having nothing to do but to reſign itſelf 


to the power of another that is exerted for 
its entertainment ; on the contrary, when 
not only dramatic action, but dialogue is 
wanting, the character muſt be animated 
and realized merely by the force of the 
reader's imagination, before it can be ſeen 
to advantage, with whatever power it may 


have been drawn. But to judge, as a 


critic, of thoſe characters which are intended 
to diſplay the minute though diftinguiſhing 
differences between one man and another, 


which the innumerable refinements of a life 


immenſely diſtant from the fimplicity of na- 
ture has brought into view, requires much 
more than an active imagination; it requires 


diſcriminating judgment, and extenſive 


knowledge. When men had no dwellings 
but caves or huts, no covering but ſkins, and 
no employment but the ſearch after food, 
there could be no external fign of that dif- 
ference of taſte, diſpoſition and character, 

1 which 
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2 which is now diſcovered in the houſes, fur- 
{ niture, tables, dreſs and diverſions of different 
men; and as characteriſtic differences appear 
in proportion as life becomes artificial, as 
new wants are invented, and new modes of 
ſupplying them introduced, it follows, that 
? thoſe only to whom the laſt refinements are 
* known, can diſcern the nice diſtinctions of 
character which they bring into view: the 
number, therefore, of thoſe who can judge 
of characters that are drawn to diſtinguiſh 
man from man by ſuch differences, muſt 
neceſſarily be ſmall, becauſe there are but 
few to whom theſe refinements are known; 
and even thoſe that know them will not be 
able juſtly to determine, whether the origi- 
nals are faithfully copied, without a curious 
and impartial examination which neither in- 
dolence nor prejudice can make. 


It, has, indeed, been objected to ſome of 
te characters in this book, that they are not 
= in nature, and of ſome this charge is ac- 
* Enowledged to be true: but theſe were in- 
* tended by the author to repreſent his own idea 
of perfection, which, though perhaps not 
abſolutely unattainable, was yet never at- 
tained 3 


li 
tained ; and were drawn, not as copies of 
what is, but as patterns of what /hould be. 


As a ſketch has now been given of the 
qualifications which ſhould be poſſeſſed by 
thoſe who would judge with preciſion of this 
work, it muſt be confeſſed, that, to ſecure 
the approbation of ſuch judges, the author 
muſt have ſelected thoſe words that are moſt 
ſuited to expreſs his idea; he muſt have adapt- 
ed his ſtyle to his ſubject, whether it be grave 
or gay, or elegant or deep; he muſt have been 
perſpicuous without verboſity, and rhetorical 
without affectation: in his Maxis he muſt 
have detected prejudice, analyſed nature, and 
diſcovered latent truth; in his REeFLEc- 
Tloxs he muſt have been ſearching, and 
diſpaſſionate; and in his CHARACTERS diſ- 
cerning, faithfull, and deſcriptive. But as 
perfection is not to be expected either in the 


author or the critic, it is to be hoped that 
the critic will not be leſs diſpoſed than the 


author to grant that indulgence which he 
wants; nor leſs diffident of his ability to 
judge without error, than I know the author 
is of his ability to write without fault. It 
muſt not, however, be forgot, that he wrote 

becauſe 


beca 


fit d. 
This 
who 
do, 
than 
writ 


te 


fe 
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becauſe he had thought ; and that he did not 
fit down to think becauſe he would write. 
This is the beſt apology for his work to thoſe 
who do not approve it; and from thoſe who 
do, it muſt ſecure him much higher praiſe, 
than that of having faid witty things, or 
written a pretty book. 


« * The Maxims and Characters, i in this 
edition, are numbered, that they might 


be more eaſily referred to from the index: | 


but when a Character is added as an illuſ- 
tration of a Maxim, there is but one num- 
ber common to both. 


| 


MAXIM S, Oe. 


1 
\ MAXIM is ſometimes like the ſeed of 
A a plant, which the ſoil it is thrown into 
muſt expand into leaves, and flowers, 

and fruit; fo that great part of it muſt be urit- 
ten as it were by the reader. 
II. 


No man was ever ſo much deceived by an- 
other as by himſelf *. 


III. 
Hax you written a book? and is the ſubject 
of it the folly, the pride, the inconſiſtency of 
mankind ? You will then, if you are at all con- 


* Theie two maxims were intended as introductory to the | 
reſt: by the firſt the reader is prepared to look for ſome- 


thing more in theſe maxims than is minutely expreſſed ; by 
the ſecond he is warned againſt precipitancy and prejudice. 
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ſiſtent, wiſh for unĩverſal criticiſm upon it; that 
of the wiſe will enable you to correct what 1s 
falſe, that of the fooliſh will demonſtrate what is 
true. = 
IV. 
Tur beſt heads can only misjudge in cauſes 
belonging to the juriſdiction of the heart. 
3 
Tau delicacy, as true generoſity, is more 
wounded by an offence from itſelf, if I may be 
allowed the expreſſion, than zo itſelf. 
VI. 
To a generous mind, a refined ſentiment of 
generoſity will be ſtriking in proportion to its re- 
finement ; to the diſcerning mind, a ſentiment 
of penetration will be ſtriking in proportion as 
it is deep; and to an exquiſite taſte, a fine ob- 
tervation upon any artificial or natural beauty, 
will be ſtriking in proportion as it is delicate and 
juſt : but no effect will be produced by ſuch ſen- 
timents or obſervation upon a mind, in which 
there is nothing congenial with the ſubject. Such 
a mind may coldly and implicitly aſſent to the 
truth of what is advanced, but it will not fee! 
that it is true. It ſeems, therefore, to follow, 
that refined obſervations will maſt pleaſe thoſe 
who leaſt need them; and confequently that it 
would not be a prepoſterous, though an unuſual 


inference 


3 
inference to ſuppoſe that a ſentiment may deſerve 
my attention becauſe I do not like it. 

Vil. 

As ſome poiſonous animals carry about them 
an antidote to their own venom, ſo do moſt peo- 
ple for the offence they give by flight, hatred, 
and contempt. 

vin. 5 

Very nice ſcruples are ſometimes the effect of 

a great mind, but oftener of a little one. 
"hs 
Some men talk ſenſibly and act fooliſhly, ſome 


 - 


talk fooliſhly and act ſenſibly ; rhe firſt laugh at 


the laſt, the laſt cheat the firſt *. 

X. 

Says VenTosus, I am of conſequence, pray 
conſider me; I am agreeable, pray ſeek my com- 
pany : the world is in this inſtance fo complying, 
that it takes his word, and gratifies him. Yes, 
ſay you, the undiſcerning and the fooliſh; all 
others ſce that the man is only vain and impu- 
dent. It is true; but while I hear thoſe others 
cry out againſt the impoſition, I likewiſe ſee them 
comply with the requeſt. 


The author does not mean, that to cheat is to a&. ſenſibly * 
in any other ſenſe, than as every man may be ſaid to act ſen- 
fibly who takes the moſt effeftual means to obtain his pur- 
poſe, let his purpcſe be what it will. 
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XI. 
Cnnvsaxrrs is more ſought after than atiy 
man! know: he is alike the favourite of the old, 
the young, the men of parts and the illiterate. 
No one ever calls him by his firname, or Mr.; 


it is the ſmalleſt diminutive of his chriſtian name I he : | 
that he goes by, and were there any thing in the {7 ® th 
language correſpondent to Ax IuuLA that would 1 4 is ĩ 
doubtleis be his appellation. Adrian could net © vx 
have invented any thing more fondling for his Neitl 
own foul, than every one would beſtow upon this Cuz: 
Mignion. ear then the rare qualities that have | | beſt \ 
dignified this Delicto humani generis. CaRvy- 1 the th 
SANTES is in his perſon unwieldly, clumſy, ang 
vulgar, and his countenance is not only corre- V. 
ſpondent to his figure in regard to his features, (“ poiſo 
but is wholly unanimated and without expreſſion; ; ſaluta 
his behaviour muſt conſequently be equally de- Comr 
titute of grace and delicacy. *©* What are his mo- 
« rals?” Execrable; all his ſenſations towards W 
human nature are confined to the little circle of de 1 
his own perſon. © But what, then, are his na e 
e charms?” Nay, if you don't find them out ic Uns 
is not my fault. Will you fit up? CHRRYSANTIE2S* to fix 


is your man; provided your Champaigne be 
good, or your purſe full and expoſed to be emp- 

tied. Dice, cards, heads or tails, CHRYSANTES 
has no choice, he is all complaiſance; only if 
you leave it to him he had rather play for inde- | 


t-# 1 
Rnite ſums, and it is very eaſy for each man to 
tell his lump. He never miſtakes; he will tell 
you, every time he wins, to a guinea, what he had 
before him; no man reckons better, or ſo faſt as 
he: he is the beſt companion, the Honeſteſt fellow 
in the world. But hat is his converſation ? 
* 1s it the awful profound of reaſoning, or the gay 
& ſuperficies of wit that thus attracts the literati? *? 
Neither; you are tired with the paradox ! — 
CaurvSANTES has the beſt cook in the world, the 
beſt wines; and a great houſe whoſe door hates 
the — | 
XII. 

VAxIT v is the poiſon of agrecableneſs yet as 

poiſon, when artfully and properly apply'd, has a 
_ falutary effect in medicine, fo has vanity in the 
commerce and ſociety of the world. 

XIII. 

Wr are never ſo ready to praiſe as when we 
are inclined to detract; and often has one man, 
nay one nation, been flattered by the commenda- 
tions of a writer, who really meant no more than 
to fix a ſtronger cenſure upon another. 

XIV. 

PLEASURE i is a game for which it will be in 
vain 10 try; it muſt ftart before you, * 
never find. | 


C 2 XV. 


BD 

| XV. | 

Ir you find your friend covetous, hope he is 
inconſiſtent too—he has nothing elſe for it *. 

* 

Nor uta fo difficult as tracing effects up to 

their cautes, nothing fo quick as the invention 

of cauſes for elle&s.. 


XVII. 


Sout men are like certain ſtuffs, beautiful on 


one fide, hideous on the other. 
XVIII. 

A unpretending man is never deficient; or if 
he is, as LA Brvierz ſays of uglineſs in an 
acreeable man, Cela ne fait pas jon effet.” F 

XIX. 
Tur art of making yourſelf conſiderable in 
the great and gay world, is neither to be defined, 
nor karnt. 


The meaning is, that a conduct, in every particular 
conſiſtent with an avaritious principle, would include almoſt 
every vice; as a conduct, in every particular conſiſtent with 
a gencrous principle, would include almoit every virtue: but 
as this perfect conſiſtency is never found in human actions, 
the world gains in one inſtance what it loſes in the other. 


+ We are ſeldom offended at mere ignorance, but always 


at falſe pretenſions to knowledge: the principal reaſon, per - 


haps, is, that falſe pretenſions, in common with almoſt all 
that is odious in human nature, ariſe from pride ; and that 


principle cannot fail to be hateful in all its appearances, won | 


arrogates a to which it has no right. | 
XX. 


— 
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1 
XX. 
Men often prove the violence of their own 


prejudices, even by the violence with which they 


attack the prejudices of other people. 
n 

Every character is in ſome reſpects uniform, 
and in others inconſiſtent; and it is only by the 
ſtudy both of the uniformity and inconſiſtency, 
and a compariſon of them with each other, that 
the knowledge of man is acquired. 

XXII. 5 
Tux great fault of the human underſtanding, 
is not the not going well, but the not ſtopping 
well. 

XXIII. 

Mrrow is a man of quality, and though 
young, has a conſiderable office in the govern- 
ment : he is a member of parliament, and has 
often diſtinguiſhed himſelf in it. He has — 
about three quarters of a good underſtanding, and 
——about three quarters of an amiable diſpoſition. 


Alle is noble and generous, but he is not free 


from pride and oſtentation: he is determined in 
his party, and reſolute in his purpoſe ; but then 
he is obſtinate and overbearing : as a companion 
he is frank and agreeable, but he is ſupercilious 
and contemptuous to his inferiors ; nay, as he is 
not very exact, he ſometimes miſtakes thoſe in- 


feriors. He has certainly what may paſs for elo- 


quence, a fine choice of words, and an agreeable 
X C 3 flow, 


11 
flow, but then he wants taſte: his ſubjects arg 
ſometimes ill choſen, and his eloquence ill tim'd. 
Mor has been known to indulge this flow of 
elocution at ſocial entertainments, which, though 
it may poſſibly come within the circle of taſte and 


proprie:y in Britain, would certainly be thought 
every where elſe extreamly abſurd. The habit 


of political buſincſs, and political ſpeaking, has 
encouraged him to ſpeech it at dinners, at ſup- 
pers—nay, where there were women as well as 
men. Then he will ſometimes tell you one thing 
is premature, another is what he won't opiniatre, 
a third is ſomething to which the parties will not 
accede. Then he is too apt—and that indeed is 
hardly conſiſtent with the reſt of his character, 
or within the circle of Britannic taſte—he is too 
apt to be prolix on a trivial unintereſting ſubject. 
He is circumſtantial I had had almoſt ſaid pa- 
thetic—about the regulation of the laſt year's 
opera, or the leſs intereſting concerns of a com- 
mon acquaintance. Mztrxon has theſe excellen- 
_ cies, but he has alſo theſe imperfections : he ſeems 


to have made a dilcovery—I know not whether 


you will ſubſcribe to it but he ſeems to have 
found out, that the common opinion which places 
the beauty of converſation in compreſſing our 
thoughts, is a vulgar error; and that, on the 
contrary, they ſhould be a;lated and tun out. 


XXIV. 


it 


1 
XXIV. 
PENETRATION ſeems a kind of inſpiration; — 
it gives me an idea of prophecy *, 
| ALE - 
ERROR is often nouriſhed by good ſenſe f. 
 XXVI. 
Human knowledge is the parent of doubt. 
| XXVII. 
PLEASURE is the buſineſs of the young, buſi- 
neſs the pleaſure of the old. 
XXVIII. 


Tre ſenſe to conduct ſc nic, is worth every 
other part of it. 


— 


- XXIX, 

e ſo eaſy as to keep up an eſtabliſhed 
character of ſenſe by converſation, nothing ſa 
difficult as to acquire one by it; at leaſt a con- 
verſation ſuperior to that which keeps it up, may 
not give it. 


* By penetration is meant a natural inſlinctive ſagacity, 


independent of all that can be acquired by ſtudy and expe- 


rience: it is a gift of foreſeeing, in ſome inftances, what 


ſhall be; and, therefore, in its nature, as well as in its 
operations, has ſome remote reſemblance to inſpiration and 
prophecy. 

+ The meaning is, that the powers of the . 


are frequently employed to defend favourite errors; and 


that a man of ſenſe frequently fortifies himſelf in his pre- 
Jjudices, or in falſe opinions which he received without exa- 
mination, by ſuch arguments as would not have occurred ta 


à fool, 
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1 
XXX. 

A lively and agreeable man of honour has not 
only the merit oi live'ine's and ag hene him- 
ſelf, but that alſo of awvakonins i ia others. 

Ir is a melancholy conſicorotion, that the dif- 
ficulty of gaining reputation or 7.0/1 ſhow ld be 
great in proportion to the want oi them. 
XXXII. 
A wax muſt be a fool indeed, if I think him 
one at the time he is applauding me. 
XXXIII. 

Tur oak which is generally conſidered as the 
king of trees, is that alſo which arrives lateſt at 
perfection ; and perhaps, in ſome ſenſe, the ſame 
obſervation may be true with reſpe& to mankind. 

Pol voa E and Ca Ar ER Us paſt their child- 
hood together, and received, in every reſpect, the 
ſame education; and yct they came into the world 
with oppoſite characters. PoLypore had what is 


called bright parts, which he neglected to ufe, 


CRaATERUS had what is called gerd /clid ſenſe, 


which he exerted with conſtant and unwearied di- 


Hoence. PoLypore had fo lively a reliſh for 
pleaſure, that his lite was waſted in perpetual diſ- 
Spation; CRATERCS had {6 much regard to the 
main hence, that he was never ſedluced to idleneſs 
or irregularity, but improved ſuch talents as he 
bad to the utm.oft advantage. They both oh- 
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1 
tained ſeats in parliament almoſt as ſoon as they 
were of age; and CRraTzRus attended at the 
houſe with ſo much punctuality, and fo aſſidu- 
ouſly applied to the ſubject of every queſtion, that 
he became almoſt a man of bulineſs the firſt year, 
But ”oLyDORE, all this while, neither knew, nor 
cared what was doing; he ſometimes attended in- 
decd in appearance, but his mind was abſent, ex- 
cept in ſome ſudden ftart of recollection, when 
he curſed the dull tedious debate that Kept im 
from his pleaſures. Thus Pol vox E, with ſu- 
perior natural talents, always appeared intcrior to 
CRaTERUS, except in matters of taſte, for in 
theſe his ſuperiority appeared without an effort; 
it was the effect of nature, inſtant and tponta- 
n2ous : but where a ſeries of principles were to be 
traced, and connections diſcovered, CRaTERUS 
had greatly the advantage; for though Pol v- 
DORE was more able he was leis willing to apply, 
and the effect of mere indolence was ſometimes 
miſtaken for that of incapacity. PoLypore waz 
many years ſhort of that maturity, at which Ck a- 
TERUS was arrived: CRATERUs was all he could 
ever be; PoLyYDoRE, in compariſon of what he 
might be, was as yet nothing. Pol vros E put 
one in mind of a high-bre pack of true vermin 
fox hounds at the beginning of the ſeaſon, which 
daſh'd, flew, and run riot nobody knows where, 
and had a fpirit that twenty whippers-in could 


1 
not reſtrain; Ca ATERus, of a ſtaunch pack of 
ſoutherns, which were never off the true ſcent, 
but would eat, drink, and comply with all other 
calls of nature in the height of the chaſe, though 
fifty whippers-in ſhould ſweat in vain to get them 
forwards. CR ATERUS one day told Pol v DOE, 
that it was a ſhame for a member to know ſo little 
of the buſineſs of the houſe: Pooh — d—n it, 
ſays he, I tell you — you are premature. 

XXXIV. 

PRAXiTELES is one of thoſe rare geniuſes, 
which, like ſome plants, riſe, bloom, and arrive 
at perfection almoſt at once, though they are of 
the firſt claſs. He had ſcarce entered the world 
as a man, before he made his way to the top of 
It ; he took his ſeat in parliament, and he roſe up 
an orator : penetration ſupplied him with ail the 
advantages which experience beſtows upon others. 
Nature ſeemed to have animated and adorned the 
wiſdom of age, with all the fire, the gaiety, the 
luſtre of youth, and thus to have produced a being 
of a new ſpecies. When he roſe up to ſpeak, all 
was ſilence and expectation ; nor was this expec- 
tation ever diſappointed : all the beauties of 
poetry, all the delicacy of ſentiment, all the 
ſtrength of reaſon, united in that torrent of elo- 
quence, which, as it flowed with irreſiſtible force, 
ſparkled with unrivalled luſtre, and was admired 
even by thoſe who, having in vain oppoſed its 
courſe, were in a moment borne down before it. 

If 
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If he was attacked, no matter by how many, he not 
only avoided the weapon of his adverſaries, but 
turned the edge of it wich double force upon them - 


| ſelves, always directing it with unerring ſkill to 


that part where it would moſt eafily enter. It is, 
methinks, difficult to ſpeak of Pr Ax IT EL ES with- 
out a metaphor, becauſe common language can 
but ill expreſs uncommon excellence: it may 
however be ſaid, that PRaxitELes has the art of 
uniting the elegance of a courtier and the accu- 
racy of a ſcholar with the keenneſs of a diſpu- 


tant, and will pay the politeſt compliment to the 


perſon while he expoſes the ſophiſtry of the 
ſpeaker. Pr axiT=#LEs has ſuch command over 
elegance, grace, and taſte, that he has been able 


to carry them even into n ſociety of politicians, 


and to touch the breaſts of thoſe whoſe ima ginations 


have wantecl v gour to puſh them beyond the 


frozen virtues of induſtrio'is regularity, with ſome- 
thing of that elevating delight, inſpired by the 
ſtriking ſuperiority which nice diſcernment and 
true taſte can ſo ill define, and ſo well conceive. 


In a word, PraxiTELEs is in every reſpect truly 


great : that ambition which is in ſome men ſo ap- 
parently a vice, was in him evidently a virtue. It 
was a principle implanted in him by nature, to 


place him in a conſpicuous ſtation, that a work 


which did her honour might not be bid. 


XXXV. 


; 
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XXXV. 
6 he never told her He, 
& But let conceaiment like a worm i' th* bud 
% Feed on her damaſk cheek; ſhepin'dinrhought, 
% And with a green and yellow mclancholy 
She ſate like Patience on a monument 
Smiling at grief. f 


How juſtly celebrated are theſe lines! and let me 
obſerve, that they prove a certain elegance of 
thought, a certain delicate tenderneſs ior which 
SHAKESPEARE has not, I think, been generally 
celebrated. Nothing ſurely can be more ſenti- 
mental! and yet let me venture at an objection, 
where all the world ſeems hitherto only to have 
approved. Is there not ſomething ot a faulty 
image, ſomething of a diſpleaſing idea conveyed 
in that green and yellow melancioly?” It may 
indeed repreſent ſickneſs, and ſuch ſickneſs as 
was produced by the delicate love SHAKESPEARE 
d:{cribes; but yet, methinks, he rather leſſens 
than increaſes our compaſſionate concern, by 
telling us ſo expreſsly, that the countenance of 
the ſuftcrer was tinged with green and yellow. I 
fear it is natural for us to pity, not in exact pro- 
portion to feminine diſtreſs, but in proportion as 
we arc {track with the beauty of the ſufferer, and 
that our pity is always comparatively weak when 
we are diſguſted with the object: this hue of 
countenance neceſſarily diſguſts, and the idea of 
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it is there fore incongruous to that tender that al- 


moſt amorous concern, which the reſt of the pic- 

ture ſo forcibly excites. I ſpeak, however, with the 

utmoſt deference to the genius of SHAKESPEARE, 

and the public judgment, by which this paſſage 

has been not only approved, but admired. 
XXXVI. 


 Sw1tT obſerves, that a reader does not fail to 


cry out, that is clever, that is ſenſible!' when 
he meets with exactly what he himſelf had thought: 


yet he may in this caſe approve the opinion, not 


AY only becauſe it is his own, but becauſe the per- 


fect agreement of two diſtant and unconnected 
minds has confirmed it. 
XXXVII. 
Wr have our days for being in play for ſenſe, 


as we have for being in My for tennis or bil- 
lards. 


XXXVII. 
Proplr ſeldom ſpeak ill of themſelves, but 


When they have a good chance of being contra- 


dicted. 
XXXIX. 
Wir gives confidence leſs than confidence gives 


XL. 


I nave known men modeſt enough to allow 
they had not a great deal of ſenſe, but I don't re- 


J collect to have ſeen any one of them give up an 


opinion 


„ 
opinion of his own to that of a perſon whom he 
allowed had a great deal. 

XLI. 85 

Maxy men will reaſon and act ſenſibly on va- 
rious occaſions, and yet be even abſurd in ſpecu- 
lation and practice, with reſpect to things ex- 
tremely plain, which happen to lic out of their 
way; as muſical clocks will play ſuch a number 
of runes, and difficult ones too, but not one be- 
yond them. 

FocRaMo is a kind of philoſopher, 4 mathe- 
matician, a chymiſt, a man of letters in ſhorts 
and a deep reaſoner; he has had more than one 
literary diſpute, and always with ſucceſs: he utter- 
ly deſpiſes and diſregards trifles; and of all trifles, he 
very juſtly thinks that dreſs is the greateſt: however } 
he naturally falls into what is ſuitable and proper, 
and has a certain dignity ; his cloaths therefore 
are always black, and his wigs white ; but once 
made, he ſcarcely remembers that he poſſeſſes any 
ſuch things, and he puts them on purely from its 
being neceſſary that he ſhould. Focr amo want- 
ed to move his perſon from one part of the iſland 
to another; on what account I never learnt, but 
on ſome important one you may be ſure : he was 
told of the late invention of poſt-chays, of their 
great expedition, conveniency, and cheapneſs, 
provided one could get a fellow-traveller ; and 
that to effect this one need only to advertiſe for a 
poft-chay companion. Foo ano approved of all 


he 


LY } 


this, and did it: Jack FLasn was in a certain 


coffee- houſe near the garden, and read the adver- 
tiſement 3 he wanted to go to the ſame place at 
the ſame time, caſh was ſhort, he was in a hurry, 
ſo, d—n him, he was his man. The travellers 
met acco:ding to appointment, and after ſome ad- 
miration of each other, and fome ſwearing from 
Jack about the horſes and the tackle, FocRamo 
freely, and ſens ceremonie, got into the chaiſe and 
placed himſeif commodiouſly in about the middle 


l of it. Jack claps one hand on the oftler's ſhoul- | 


der, and the other on the top of the wheel, and 
bruſhes in after him : having but little room, he 
buſtles and beſtirs himſelf a few ; and Focrxamo 

mechanically, as it were, retired into his corner. 
Off they go, molt prodigiouſly faſt, according to 
Foo amo; and according to Fr asx—dodtors dif- 


fer- damnably low. One began to ſwear, the other 


to groan, too politely however to be troubleſome; 
for however each jolt might affect Fock amo 


he reſolved not to vent his diſpleaſure: but he 


began to reflect on the ſcheme he had undertaken, 


| | and to doubt ſomewhat of the charms of a poſ- 


chay,ſtill with the utmoſt politeneſs and attention to 
his companion—is not that indeed regarding one's 
ſelf? Fock amo, however, who was 4 rational and 
conſequential perſon, had obſerved that the young 
gentleman had carried all before him, and ſhewn 
peculiar knowledge and underſtanding about the 
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1 
chaiſe, horſes, harneſs, and all their appertenances, 
and doubted not but he was 4 man of the world 
* Cajtain,” lays he, you ſeem to know the 
& 071d very well.” —<* Yes, fir, a little, 1 know 
men a little, but nothing to my Knowledge of 
ce women; but there's nothing in that, for to be 
« ſure there J have had ſome experience.” Some 
« experience! why ſure, Captain, you can't 
& have been married more than once?” Jack 
went off ſo loud and fo very nonſenſically, that 
Foctatio, who <was a retional and conſequential 
| perſon, began to recover his original idea of Jack, 
and fat up very tight in his corner. Jack hum- 
med a little and fell faſt aſleep, a thing he had not 
done in tie laſt twenty-four hours: his ſleep was 
as profound, as his waking had been turbulent ; 
as the deadeſt calm tollows the moſt furious ſtorm. 
Fock amo, though broad awake, was ſoon no 
more conſcious of his chay ſituation, than his 
companion; ſometimes he was in the ſky among 
the planets and ſuns, ſometimes in the earth 
amongſt minerals and foſſils, ſometimes in the ſea 
with monſters and wrecks. At length, however, 
Fock4Mo began to awake out of his dream by 
an accident; and though Jack continued in his, 
yet he made many wry faces; the chaiſe bump'd 
continually againſt the fide quarter, and Foc a- 
Mo was ſurprized to find his jolts renewed upon 
him with greater force than ever; the road was 
TC 
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not ſtony, and he could not conceive the meaning 
of it: he looked about him, out of the window, 
within the window; but the ſolving twenty pro- 
blems was nothing compared to his difficulty of 
diſcovering the cauſe of theſe repeated jolts and 
knocks, it was out of his way. At length 
they jolted his friend Jacx broad awake, and 
ooking out of the window, D—n your body,” 


ſays he, where did you learn your road-work, 


« boy? d——n you, where are your eyes you 


3 « dog? why an't they in your poll by G---d ? 


e cant you ſee, d n ye, that your near horſe 


F< don't draw an ounce ? Pull the chay over, do 
; t ye blood of a b— ch!” * | 


> XLII. 
Sou men are blamed and fought after by eve- 


4 ry body ; ſome commended and ſhunned by every 
body: may I not aſk, whether it is the blame or 
che praiſe that is moſt eligible ? 


XLIII. 


Tax man of humour, the droll, he who en- 
Ychants the whole liſtening circle with the ſpirit and 
A fire of his wit, if another who excells him in the 
Fame way is introduced into the company, will 
not only appear leſs, but be ſhrunk into nothing. 


* Theſe characters were intended partly to illuſtrate the 


: maxim that immediately precedes them ; and partly to con- 
raſt two characters widely different, by ſhewing them in ſuch 


Fcircumſtances as might ſhew at once their weakneſs and their 
Wfrrength. | 
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Thus ycu let the brighter beams of the ſun into : 


your room, and they put your fire out. 
XLIV. 


Sou chance event to the man, will ſometimes 
carry a conviction that was refuſed to the demon- 
tration of his arguments; nay, will produce a 
conviction, which his arguments did not de- 


ſerve.T 


Lou think the time long paſt ſince a benevo- 
ent genius could be found to form a taliſman, that 
would not only give importance, wit, and agree- 
.ableneſs to the poſſeſſor, but ſo faſcinate other 
people, that they ſhould fancy every advantage 
greater than it was, and give him credit for twen- 

ty more to which he had no right. Do not, how- - 
ever, conclude too haſtily: Gv Arno no longer ago 
than laſt ſpring became poſſeſſed of this taliſman : 
nay I'm ſerious he inherited ten thouſand a year. 


. | 


Tur true «/e of converſation is the perceiving, , 
perhaps adopting, the ideas of others; the end 3 


propoſed is, the diſplaying our own. 
XLVI. 


Vixrur pleaſes more as nature, than as vir- 


＋ As our aſſent and diſſent proceed, in general, moe 
from our diſpoſition to the ſpeaker, and our notion of him, 
than from a minute and impartial examination of what 
is ſaid; it follows, that whatever changes our diſpoſition to 
men, and our opinion of them, will give what they ſays 


different effect upon our minds. 
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E I 
tue: but let me add, that virtue is the firſt beauty 
of nature. 

PhoxBAs is poſſeſſed of almoſt every good 
quality; he is rational and impartial, even to ſelf- 
condemnation. It is a rule with PnoR BASS to do 
always what is right; he is virtuous, he is ſo from 
principle, and he is univerſally approved. Pnox- 
M10 is noble, is gentle, is generous : he poſſeſſes 
every amiable virtue ; but he is fo far from being 
conſcious of any, or reflecting upon them as vir- 
tues, that he practiſes them only as the means of 
happineſs ; and they are fo far from being the ef- 
fe of labour or reſtraint, that he would ſuffer if 
he ever deviated from them : his virtues, there- 
fore, have a certain freedom, a certain elegance, 
an inexpreſſible charm of nature about them, 
which to be admired needs only to be ſeen. He 


Joins to the greateſt contempt of money, the 


oreateſt contempt of profuſion, which ſo often 


The meaning is, that the author of nature ha: implanted 
in the human mind, a principle by which his own work is 
neceſſarily admired ; and that other things are admired only 
in proportion as they partake, or are ſuppoſcd to partake, of 
that beauty which cannot be reduced to any rule, or fixed by 
any definition: that in conſequence of this principle we 


admire virtue as being natural, as transferring the order, har- 


mony, propriety and grace of nature from tints and figure, to 
voluntary action and rational life; and being not leſs na- 
tural becauſe it is moral, it becomes as much ſuperior to 
other beauty as reaſon is ſuperior to ſenſe, and ſenſibility and 
motion to mere colour and ſhape, 
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goes hand in hand with rapacity ; nay, what 


would be profuſion in another, is generoſity and 
propriety in PHoRMto; common rules are not the 
guides of uncommon natures. Prormto loves 
pleaſure, he underſtands it, he was formed for it, 
he enjoys it, and he inſpires it: frigid inſenſibi- 


lity, corrupt ſelfiſhneſs and licentious depravity, 


he. compels at once to perceive and to taſte the ex- 
alted delight of which before they had neither re- 
liſh nor conception. Vice on the one fide, and 
vice on the other ſide, is aſhamed of its own de- 
formity. How amiable is PnoR MI! in his per” 
ſon manly, yet ſoft and expreſſive ; in his man- 
ners modeſt, yet full of taſte and fire; in his diſ- 
poſition never weak, yet full of ſenſibility; un- 


derſtanding, enjoying, extracting the eſſence, the 


quinteſſence of pleaſure from every object of plea- 


ſure, yet deriving ſtill more from the ſacrifice of 


it all to another. Is his friend in diſtreſs? he will 


with pleaſure give up his purſe to relieve him: in N 


danger? he will with ſtill more pleaſure expoſe his 


perſon to defend him. How lovely! how ſtrik- 


ing! And let me add, that Phormio is not only 
judicious and ſenſible, but judicious and ſenſible 


in the higheſt degree; the ſame principle that 3 
led his taſte to the preciſion of every elegance and 
every pleaſure, ſeems to have directed his under- | 
ſtanding to that of every truth. Thus was 
ProrMio happily formed, as if nature had for 

: | once 


T. 


1 


once inſuſed a ſuperior ſpirit to ſhew man the ami- 


ableneſs and the felicity of that virtue which is 


her own gift. PnoR RAS looked up to Pror mio, 
and ſaw that he was made to be virtuous, and 


could not be otherwiſe ; he ſaw this, and how- 


ever upright his heart, he could not but feel its 
inferiority compared with that of PHoxmro : he 
was juſt, but he had never felt the tranſport of 


being more than juſt; he diſdained to do wrong, 


but he underſtood not the endearments of deli- 
cacy, the minute refinements of generoſity, of 


doing that which is ſublimely right. It is true 


indeed that he ſtudied, he anticipated the wiſhes 
of his friend, and gratified them to his own in- 
convenience, but he did not enjoy the virtue; his 
natural bent directed him not to it, he was not 


proportionably happy, nor did others proportion- 
ably approve. ProrBAS was virtuous from rea- 


fon and reflection, Prot mio from nature and ele- 


vation of ſoul : the virtue of Prox BAS was moſt 
meritorious, the virtue of PñfoRMIO moſt en- 


| XLVIL. 


Oxx great reaſon why virtue is ſo /ttle prac 
tiſed, is its being ſo ill underſtood. 
XLVIII. 
Wx confeſs our faults in the plural, and deny 


them in the ſingular. 


XLIX. 
Tux great comfort of mankind is ſociety ; ; but 
D 3 it 


1 24 ] 
it ſeems as if neither the firſ# men of the world, 
nor the laſt, were the beſt calculated to enjoy it. 
The two polar regions of the globe are fabled to 
be inhabited, one by giants, the other by pig- 
mies, and both are moſt uncomfortable climates : 
the intermediate regions are inhabited by middle 
{ized men, and thoſe are the happy countries. 
L. | 

A very tender conſcience is more nearly 
allied to fear, than a very hardened one is to 
. LI. 

A rool has often the contrivance of a man 
of ſenſe, and a man of ſenſe NI of 
a fool. 

LII. 

WHar nice diſtinctions are to be made in _ 
characters of mankind ! contempt for money and 
profuſion have the ſame line of ſeparation be- 
tween them, that virtue and vice have. 

„ 

SoME men miſtake talking about ſenſe, for 

talking ſenſe. * 


The man who only relates what he has heard or read, 
or talks of ſenſible men and ſenſible books in general terms, 
or of celebrated paſſages in celebrated authors, may talk 
about ſenſe ; but he alone, who ſpeaks the ſentiments that 
ariſe from the force of his own mind employed upon the 
ſubjetts . * can talk ſenſe. 


LIV, | 


1 
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r read, 

terme, 
y talk 
s that 


on the 
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LIV. 

Ox has ſometimes ſeen at a maſquerade an 
agreeable maſk, which in ſpight of ones knowing 
it was a maſk, has commanded ones attention the 
whole night. May not this happen too in the 


great maſquerade of the world ? 


LY. 
Taz general harmony of the mere material 
world is maintained by a particular quality in 


each body, by which it attracts every thing to its 
= Own center: it is exactly the ſame in the moral. 


LVI. 
JusT1cs itſelf, even when it is not rigorous, 
is ſometimes offenſive to the generous and delicate 


mind. 
LVII. | 

Some men are ſeldom out of humour, bers 
they are ſeldom in humour *. 

LVIII. 

We do not often I fear commend a man, but 
for an apology to find fault with him; but we 
ſeldom indeed find fault with ourſelves, but for 
an apology to commend ourſelves. 


There is in ſome men a diſpaſſionate neutrality of mind, 
which, though it generally paſſes for good temper, can nei- 
their gratify nor warm us: it muſt, indeed, be granted, that 
theſe men can only negatively offend ; but then it ſhould al- 
ſo be remembered, that they cannot poſitively pleaſe. 
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LIX. 

Many men would have more ſenſe if they had 

leſs parts. 


LX. ö 
Tux deſire to pleaſe, often fruſtrates itſelf; but 
in this caſe, I believe, the deſire to pleaſe, will 
generally be found to proceed rather from a elm 
| than a ſocial motive. 
LXI. 
We are often governed by people not only 
_ weaker than ourſelves, but even by thoſe whom F 
we think ſo. I 


LXII. 4 
I ser many minds which are, if I may be al- 5. 
lowed the figure, well ſeated ; but I ſee hardly | AY *© 
any that have any elbow-room #. e 
Taz ſenſes feed ſentiment, and ſentiment the Fl 
ſenſes. 
Wr are not ſlow at + icon the ſelfiſhneſs 1 | 
* By the want of elbow. room, is meant that l 2 
neſs of thought, which is the effect of early prejudice or Ml 

+ By ſentiment here, is meant a certain delicate ſenſation | 

of the mind, which is often connected with thoſe ſenſations 


that are merely corporal, though in themſelves they are 
perfectly diſtin from each other. In this ſenſe, the word 
ſentiment is uſed by the French: and this ſenſe has with the 
word been adopted by us, at leaſt in-converſation. 1 

of ? 


„ 
of others; for this plain reaſon, becauſe it claſhes 
with our own : as to the falſehood of others, the 
caſe is extreamly different; for there nothing but 
the mere love of truth can encourage the detec- 
tion. Let us not then be furprized to ſee fo 
much leſs falſehood diſcovered than ſelfiſhneſs. 
LXV. 
Man is ſaid to be a rational creature; but 
ſhould it not rather be ſaid, that man is a creature 


lf; but 1 


L ſelfiſh 1 


t only capable of being rational, as we ſay a parent is 4 
whom creature capable of ſpeech. : 
LXVI. 


WE laugh heartily to ſee a whole flock of ſheep 


be al- jump, becauſe one did ſo: might not one imagine 
hardly MW that ſuperior beings do the ſame by us, and for 
exactly the ſame reaſon ? 
LXVII. 


THERE are few men but have more cunning 
than we ſuſpect them of, and leſs than they ſuſ- 
pet themſelves of. 

How cunning, how clever was I!” ſays 
Paox to himſelf, the moment he returned home 


ntracted- from the company he had been with. D—n it,” 
udice or ſays he, they muſt not think I am a dupe. I 


* can ſee pretty well how things go. I think I 


8 <* flung out there —aye, I did Illyrius's buſineſs. 
enſations „ —Gad, I am a charming clever fellow!“ 

they are . Alas, poor Pao! how little doſt thou think 
the word that each man ſaid pretty much the ſame thing 


| with the g : 


Y tf himſclf before he went to ſleep. —And poſſibly 
of | 


you 
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you did give it Illyrius; but if you did, he or 
ſomebody elſe gave it you. There is, my poor 
Paox, an eternal reciprocation of thoſe ſmart 
c'ever blows; and it is part of each man's buſi- 
neſs to perſuade himſelf, that he gives all and re- 


ceives none. 


LXVIII. 


Ir it be granted that our ideas of the ſame 


things may be extreamly different at different 
times and places, who ſhall decide at which they 
are — and true? 
LXIX. 

Wx are oftener deceived by * told ſome 

truth * no truth. 
LXX. 

THEE are faults which as they become oreater 
diſpleaſe | BY 

Is that young EscavyLus coming * * Fops- 
alley? No ſure — Tes it is; it is his figure: and 
yet it is not his air Les, faith, now he is nearer, 
I ſce it is EscayLus. But, heavens ! what a 
metamorphoſis | let any thing but —himſelf be his 
parallel! Poor boy ! it was but laſt year fo 
humble, ſo modeſt, ſo condeſcending ! and how 
glad was one to encourage him ! and can a few 
flceting moons then have made ſo great an alte- 
ration? My dear Eschyvlus, I am hurt, —I mean 
for you——— What ! don't you know me, my dear 


* A place in the opera houſe. 


EscyyLus? 


of 


of his underſtanding ; and yet, poſſibly, how- 


T0 3] 


EscyyLus?—You have got a touch of the u 
vive too, have you not? I muſt not laugh; but 
yet the thing diverts me, I want to laugh: What 
a puppy !—bow to the counteſs too ! —-well faith, 


I ſhall laugh. Why you are not perfect, you cock 
your chin, and look about you, and affect to be 
agreeable, very diſagreeably ! depend upon it, 
if you don't play the monkey better, you will be 
very ridiculous ! 3 

Ha! there he is. Obſerve DoxIMox, young 
EscHyLvUs ; he does it with a ſwing !—Doz1- 
Mon is ſomething like a coxcomb ; why, he would 


N beat you under his leg.—Yes, Dorimon, you 
make me laugh; but I love to laugh with you, 


Doxtmon. My dear Dor1mox ! will you fit by 
me? tant mieux! Tell me then, thou happy 


| Dog! how many this laſt week ?—Ha, only one 


counteſs ? ay, you are diſcreet. Come, the kept 
miſtreſſes, you may own them ; faith I won't di- 
vulge—Well, I'll keep the ſecret ; and really 
that's avaſt number for one week. Look, Eschv- 
LUS, fee how eaſy it fits upon him! look at his 
cloaths too, they are not 40 fine, and they ſit well 
upon him; nor is my friend afraid of rumpling 
them or himſelf. Yes, Dor IMO is a coxcomb ! 
and, believe me, Eschvrus, there are faults 
which diſpleaſe even from being incompleat. 
LXXI. 
You would know how a man talks, to judge 


ever 


130 ] . 
erer great the paradox, the very contrary method 
might be leſs fallible; the knowing how he hears, 
might ſhew it you much better. There is a kind 
of mechanical flow belonging to a man's conver- i 
ſation, which, when put in motion, goes perhaps 
roundly, and ingeniouſly, and yet ſeems, ſome- © 
times, leſs the operation of reaſon than habit; 
he may at the ſame time be deſtitute of the fa- 
culty of dividing, weighing, diſtinguiſhing, and 
judging : hearing then may, perhaps, be more 
the teſt of ſenſe than ſpeaking. F 
How ſtupid is young THEO TES! he was with 
us an hour; and whilſt CLRON, the other young 
man his companion, entertained us with a great 
deal of ſenſible converſation, he had not one word 
to ſay for himſelf; he will ſurely make a bad fi- 
gure in the world; he can have no parts. Thus 
was I told by every one preſent, nor did I con- 
tradict it; and yet, as to myſelf, how differently 
did I think! THzocLEs, I obſerved, did not once 
fail expreſſing in his countenance, that he under- 
ſtood and taſted every thing that was ſaid; CLzow | 
never—he attended to nothing but what he him- 
ſelf uttered ; that was a ſuperficial flow, a ſome- 
thing, a nothing, yet all that it could ever be, 
incapable of increaſe or improvement. TnROo- 
CLES, on the contrary, with ten times the quali- 
fications for talking, thought he had too few to 
expoſe his ſentiments amongſt thoſe which his 
amiable prejudice eſteemed ſo much ſuperior to 


1 
his own: ThrocrzEs was diffident for the ſame 
reaſon that lambs are playful ; the cauſe was na- 
ture and propriety. I ſaw him ſmile with a deli- 
cate approbation of ſentiment, at an account of 
generoſity and love; I ſaw him ſmile with ſcorn 
and indignation at a ſtory of meanneſs and dif- * 
honour ; I ſaw his eyes animated, and his fea- 
tures glow, at an account of ſpirit and gallantry : 
and CLEOx all this time altered not a muſcle of 
his face. As ſoon as he had an opportunity, he 
told his own ſtory indeed properly, and without 
= confuſion : THEOCLES told no ſtory, he had not 
a word to offer. What a difference! 
LXXII. 

Every man loves virtue better than vice; but 

then he loves himſelf better than either, and in 


his own way. 


LXXIII. 


Taz beſt judges of pleaſure, are the beſt 
judges of virtue. 


. 

Ir is obſervable that when we blame and com- 
mend at the ſame time, if we are ſpeaking of an- 
other we finiſh with the blame, if of ourſelves _ 
with the commendation. ——Thus the firſt man 
of the proceſſion walks laſt. 

8 LXXV. 
SOME men put me in mind of half. bred horſes, 


which often grow worſe in proportion as you feed 
and 2 them for improvement. 


LXXVI. 
3 
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LXXVI. 


Tur more perfect the nature, the more weak, 


the more wrong, the more abſurd, may be ſome- 


thing in a character: to explain the paradox, if a 
mind is delicate and ſuſceptible, falſe impreſſions 


in education will have a bad effect in proportion 

to that ſuſceptibility, and, conſequently, may 

produce an evil which a ſtupid and inſenſible 

nature might have avoided. What a leſſon to 

thoſe who have the charge of education! 
LXXVII. 

A Rocre who fears to be taken up, will me- 
chanically ſlip to a corner and get out of the way 
when he is not in the leaſt danger; and many of 
the curious ſchemes of cunning proceed from 
much che ſame principle, and have much the 
lame uſe. 


LXXVIIL. | 
br is from a beauty, a perfection of nature, 
that we are affected and grieved at a particular 
event or fault in ourſelves or others; without 
that beauty or perfection, it might have paſſed by 
as a wind, a nothing—Painful preeminence! 
LXXIX. 

Dis acREEARLRE qualities are often heightened 
by reſtraint, as the power of a ſpring is increaſed 
by drawing it back. | : 
LXXX. 5 

He that ſees ever fo accurately, ever ſo finely 
into the motives of other people's acting, may 


poſſibly 
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real, 


ome- 
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ſeen at all. 


1 
poſſibly be entirely ignorant as to his own: it is 
by the mental as the corporeal eye, the ob- 


ject may be placed too near the ſight to be ſeen 


truly, as well as too far off; nay, too near to be 


LXXXI. 

I pry a king that is not vain, I envy one 
that is. „ 
LXXXII. 

As love will often make a wiſe man act like a 
fool, ſo will intereſt often make a fool act like a 
wiſe man. | -. 

LXXXIII. 

AFTER having found a man rational and a- 
greeable, in many different inſtances, we are ſur- 
prized to find him quite otherwiſe in ſome one 
which we had not touched upon : you may, if 
you pleaſe, have your harpſichord tuned in ſuch 
a manner as to have ſeveral keys in perfect tune, 
but then you muſt have ſome one horridly diſcor- 
dant ; the inſtrument is imperfect, and the diſ- 
cord muſt be thrown ſomewhere. May not man 
be ſuch a ſort of inſtrument ? 

LX. 

Wx often ſee characters in the world, which 


we ſhould call ridiculouſly extravagant in a book. 


* Becauſe a king is neceſſarily expoſed to that which will 


perpetually gratify him if he is vain, and perpetually diſguſt 


him if he is not. 


LXXXV. 
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 EXXXV. 

UxJvsT accuſations ſeldom affect us much, 
but from having ſeme juſtice in them. 

LXXXVI. 

Wrraer: content, we ſhall find it almoſt as 

difficult to pleaſe others as ourſelves. 
LXXXVII. 

Or two players at tennis, a good judge may 
prefer the play of the worſt; of two colts who 
run together, a diſcerning jockey may think the 
beaten one the moſt eligible; and of two under- 
ſtandings, a penetrating man may ſee that the 
underſtanding which is inferior at preſent, is like- 
ly to become ſuperior hereafter. 

LXXXVIII. 

Ir ſeems as if ſome men were allowed merit, 
as beggars are relieved with money, merely from 
having made people weary of refuſing. 

LXXXIX. 
Mex and ſtatues that are admired in an ele- 
vated ſituation, have a very different effect upon 
us when we approach them; the firſt appear leſs 
than we imagined them, the laſt bigger. 
XC. 

' Movrsry | in women, ſay ſome ſhrewd philo- 
ſophers, is not natural; it is artificial and ac- 
quired : but what then, and to what end, is that 
natural taſte, that delicate ſenſation, that * 
bation of it, in man? 


XCI. 


EW 3 

XCl. 

Ta union of characters ſeems to have much 
the ſame ſort of law, as the union of ſounds; the 
ſame note makes good concord, but a quite dif- 
ferent one much better. 

XCII. 

Tuskx are things which we are in doubt whe- 
ther to call very good or very bad, though we 
are ſure they are one or the other. As great wit 


is nearly allied to madneſs *, ſo there is but a 


very narrow bound between the utmoſt excurſions 
of wit and the firſt ſallies of frenzy. When 
Mirror talks of prodigies produced by nature, 
of death that lives, of life that dies; we know 
that he has reached the laſt verge of propriety, 
and we are apt to doubt whether he has not paſl- 
ed it. So when Pope ſuppoſes NtewTox to be 
ſhewn by angels, as a monkey is by men, our 
taſte is as much in doubt about his propriety, as 
our judgment i is about that of MIL TOY. 
XCIII. 

THERE is often in women ſomething of a ples- 
ſurable ſenſibility, which, though very attractive 
in its infancy, yet, as it increaſes, neceſſarily de- 
generates into ſomething which has quite a con- 
trary effect; ſuch women are like ſome fruits, 
beſt before they are ripe. 


* © Great wits to madneſs ſure are near ally d, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” Da DEX. 


E XCIV. 


1 
XCIV. 

Pol iris is the food of ſenſe expoſed to the 
hunger of folly “. 
XC. 

Tur Great ſee the world at one end by flatte- 
ry, the Little at the other end by neglect: the 
meanneſs which both diſcover is the ſame; but 
how different, alas! are the mediums thro' Wh ch 
it is ſeen? | 

. 

Prorrx oftener want ſomething to be latłen 
away to make them agreeable, than ſomething to 
be added. 

. 

Conax ISO is the greateſt cheat, and yet 
often the greateſt friend to mankind. 

XCVIII. 5 

Ovx companions pleaſe us leſs from the charms 
we find in their converſation, than from thoſe 
they find in ours, 1 
1 

When real nobleneſs accompanies that imagi- 
nary one of birth, the imaginary ſeems to mix 
with the real, and becomes real too. 


* Politics, as the object of ſtudy and diſquifition, is fo 


complicated, and requires ſo great a variety and ex:ent of : 
knowledge, as well as ſtrength of mind, that it is ft on 


to employ underſtandings of the firſt claſs ; yet who have le 


claim to this diſtinction, than thoſe who are moſt ready to 
examine and decide political queſtions at every viſit and in 
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Ask the man of adverſity, how other men act 


towards him; aſk thoſe others, how he acts to- 


wards them. Adverſity is the true touch-ſtone of 
merit in both: happy if it does not produce the 


diſhoneſty of meanneſs in one, and that of inſo- 


lence and pride in the other 
CL. 
Wr do not always like people the better, for 
paying us all the court which we ourſelves think 
our que. . 
ClI. 
How hurtful to common things muſt exceſs 
be, ſince even virtue cannot bear it ! 


CIII. 
Turn is ſometimes, let it be granted, a very 


ſatisfactory ſenſation in preferring our own plea- 
ſure to that of another ; it is ſurpaſſed by none in 
the world, except that of preferring the pleaſure 
of another to our own. 

CIV. 

Ox E is, methinks, tempted to believe of cer- 
tain men, that they imagine giving pleaſure to 
be like giving money ; and that the very portion 
of it they afford to others, muſt neceſſarily be 
taten away from themſelves. 

CV. 

Even affectation is natural, if I may ſo ex- 
preſs myſelf, to ome men, and therefore pleaſ- 
Ing. | 

11 CVI. 


1 
CVI. 
A perſon aſſerts a thing is good or bad, 
or falſe, ſaying he knows it to be ſo; but = 
proper would it generally be for him firſt to prove 
himſelf a competent judge 


CVII. 

We ſometimes think we have diſcovered a 
new truth that lay very deep, when perhaps we 
have only a lively ſenſe of ſomething which others 
feel in a leſs degree. | 

„„ --- 

SCHOLARSHIP, Or, if you will, learning, is 

perpetually rung in my ears as the ſummum bonum, 
the one thing neceſſary to man : to ſay of a . 
ſon that he is a good ſcholar, ſeems to imply 
every kind of ſuperiority ; to ſay he is no ſcholar, 
juſt the contrary. But | confeſs, that after much 
reflection and much enquiry, I am yet at a loſs 

to comprehend this mighty advantage of ſcholar- 
ſhip; ſome advantages, to be ſure it has, but 
perhaps its diſadvantages are not leſs: it ſome- 
times prevents the excurſions of a vigorous un- 
derſtanding, by keeping it in a beaten track ; it 
perpetuates error, by impoſing received opinions 


upon thoſe who, if they had begun the enquiry, 


would have diſcovered truth; it divides the at- 
tention, and ſometimes fixes it to ſubjects which 
are not ſuited to that particular genius and turn 
of mind which nature would have exerted upon 

ſome 


we 


LW 1 

ſme other, the object of her own choice, with 
infinite advantage : by loading the memory it 
reſtrains imagination, and by multiplying pre- 
cepts it anticipates the judgment. Give me 
the man whoſe knowledge is derived from the 
copious ſource of his own reaſon, whoſe mind is 
filled with ideas that ſprung not from books 
but thought ; whoſe principles are conſiſtent be- 
cauſe deduced in a regular ſeries from each other, 
and not ſcraps of different ſyſtems gleaned from 
the works of others, and huddled together with- 
out examining their incongruity. Where is the 
ſcholar whoſe opinion is entirely his own ? and 
where is the Genius whom we wiſh to have 
known the opinions of others? Are we ſure that 
SHAKESPEARE Would have been the wonder he 
was, had he been à deep ſcholar 2——* 


The author does not intend by this article to deny, that 
by conſulting books a man may gain an acquaintance with 
the ſciences in general, which he could never gain without 
them; but he believes, with Mr. Porz, that the proper 
** ſcience of mankind is man,” and that the knowledge of 
man is not beſt acquired by what is generally called learn- 
ing. And though he firmly believes, that SHaxesPEanE's 
excellence was owing to his ſtudy of the living world, from 
which books would neceſſarily have diverted his attention; 
yet he is alſo willing to allow, that the diſcoveries of NR w- 
rox depended upon his acquaintance with books, at leaſt 
upon his knowledge of principles which others had diſco- 
vercd ; for without the principles of arithmetic and geome- 
try, which it is not p:obable he would have diſcovered mere- 
ly by the force of his own thought, he could not have pro- 
duced a new ſyſtem of philoſophy. 

E 3 CIX. 
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CIX. 

I lately went into a great and curious library; 

and, however uncommon, theſe were my reflec- 

tions: Behold, ſaid I to myſelf, at once the 

glory and the diſgrace of human nature _ 
monuments of ingenuity and knowledge ! of 

ingenuity employed to render error ſpecious, and 

of knowledge which has little more than theſe 


ſpecious errors for its objects. How many of 


thoſe that have written on the ſame ſubject and 
agree, agree only becauſe they have implicitly 
adopted the ſame opinions, which they have em- 
ployed their minds not to examine but to de- 
fend ! how many of thoſe that differ, differ only 
becauſe they have adopted contrary opinions, 
which they alſo defend, without examination! Is 
not far the greater part of the learned labour 


that ſurrounds me, the work of perverted rea- 


fon, of prejudiced zeal, of mercenary ſelf · inte- 
reſt ? Does not the ſtrength of the writer's un- 
derſtanding often prove the depravity of his 
heart? And would not the honeſt mind that 
could read and remember all the volumes thar 
I ſre, be rather bewildered than inſtructed, and 
rather doubt of all things than believe any ? 

CX. 

O clever! and in a man of faſhion too! 
Gyces will quote you from Virgil and Horace, 
in Latin, till you ſtare again! Its true, that 
he is aukwardly dreſſed; that he lives ill ; and, 

above 


the 


2611 


1 
above all, that he generally takes the falſe ſide of 
the queſtion : Hut be will quote, — e gods] how be 
will quote 

C XI. 

Miss A has not much common, but a great 
deal of uncommon, or, if you will, out of the way ſenſe. 
She underſtands latin, has written much verſe, 
has read a good deal of hiſtory, and a great deal of 
metaphyſics; ſhe is a zealous enemy of ſuper- 
ſition and prieſtcraft, and holds Moſes and all ſuch 


people extremely cheap. MxLISss A will ſport a ſub- 


ject with you willingly; and if you talk more upon 
it than ſhe, I had almoſt ſaid better, I am not a 
little miſtaken : her words flow with ſuch eaſy 


volubility, that certainly, if you have any taſte, 


MzL1ssA will attract your attention, poſſibly your 
admiration z but then you muſt not turn the 
ſtream, you muſt not put her mind out of its 
courſe, for the road once loſt ſhe will wander far- 
ther and farther from it in endleſs perplexity ; ſhe 
goes on where ſhe fees the track, but never yet 
aſked herſelf whither it would lead her: ſhe talks 
not from ſentiment but from memory, and a kind 
of inſtinct ; fo that though what ſhe ſays is ra- 
tional, yet ſhe has not herſelf deduced it from 
reaſon. The regular dependance of one principle 
upon another is what ſhe leaſt regards, and ſhe is 


therefore ſo inconſiſtent that often has MELILSA 


diſputed powerfully, nay ſelf-· perſuaſively on Mon- 
day on one fide, and on Tueſday on the other. In 
4 her 


[ 42 ] 
her diſcourſe too, ſhe conſiders herſelf much more 
than the perſon ſhe ſpeaks to; and therefore ſhe 
often tells a ſentimental ſtory to a civil liſtening 
country farmer, and ſome cant joke of one ſo- 
ciety to a member of another. As to others, 
indeed, MELISSA thinks little about them; and 
be you a celebrated author, a man of ſenſe, a 
blockhead, a coxcomb, or a pedant, ſhe equally 
attends to you and to herſelf. Minuties ſhe little 
regards; ſhe is not one of thoſe prying mortals, 
| Who from a word, a motion, or look, will catch 
the ideas or deſigns of another; and though very 

| knowing in theory, yet as ſhe knows theory only 
by rote, ſhe is often extremely ignorant in the 
practice of the very theory ſhe is ſo well acquainted 
with. Mz=L1ssa rather likes than deſpiſes dreſs, 
and there too her diſregard of minuties taſte and 
connection manifeſts itſelf : ſhe has been known 
to change her ſhoes in the morning without chang- 
ing the buckles, and ſo wear her ſhoes a whole 
day with the two ſtraps pointing towards each 
other; nor does ſhe care how they ſit to her feet, 
or how or of what they are made : her ribbands 
too are cither left to the choice of her maid, or 
elſe perhaps od!y choſen by herſelf ; and when ſhe 
has put on a rich gown which required one kind 


of affortment, ſhe has been known totally to ſpoil 


its effect by another. With MzLr1ssa, in ſhort, 
you muſt diſtinguiſh between a love for dreſs, and 
a taſte for dreſs. But has not nature, when ſhe 


gave 
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gave ſuch flying agility to the roe, refuſcd him 
the ſtrength of the lion? why then may not Co- 
RINNA poſſeſs thoſe feminine graces which are re- 
fuſed to MeLissa ? Corinna was one day fo 
much admired in the preſence of MeL 1ssa for the 
becoming elegance of her cloaths, that MeL1ssa 
ordered the very ſame for herſelf ; and yet, ſtrange 
conſequence ! no one admired them at all upon 
her : ſhe proved, that it is the perſon which adorns 


che dreſs, not the dreſs «the perſon. Corinna 


pulls her hair about with her fingers for two-mi- 
nutes, and no head is ſo well coiffed; MELISSA 


TJ fits ſometimes two hours to her Accomodeur, and 
few appear worſe. Merrssa, in ſhort, fixes her 


chief attention on your great objects; Corinna, 

on the graceful ones. With MELIssà and Co- 

RINNA you have your choice as your taſte 

happens to be between a lady o 

maſculine knowledge, or feminine ignorance. 
CXII. 

CauiILILA is really what writers have fo often 
imagined ; or rather, ſhe poſſeſſes a combination 
of delicacies, which they have ſeldom had minute- 
neſs of virtue and taſte enough to conceive : to 
ſay ſhe is beautiful, ſhe is accompliſhed, ſhe is 
generous, ſhe is tender, is talking in general, and 
it is the particular I would deſcribe. In her per- 
jon ſhe is almoſt tall, and almoſt thin; graceful, 
commanding, and infpiring a kind of tender re- 

ſpect ; 


TED 
ſpect: the tone of her voice is melodious, and ſhe 
can neither look nor move without expreſſing 
ſomething to her advantage. Poſſeſſed of almoſt 
every excellence ſhe is unconſcious of any, and 
thus hcightens them all: ſhe is modeſt and dif. 
fident of her own opinion, yet always perfectly 
comprehends the ſubject on which ſhe gives it, 
and fees the queſtion in its true light: ſhe has 
neither pride, prejudice, nor precipitancy to miſ- 
guide her; ſhe is true, and therefore judges truly. 
If there are ſubjects too intricate, too complicated 
for the feminine ſimplicity of her foul, her ignorance 
of them ſerves only to difplay a new beauty in her 
character, which reſults from her acknowledging, 
nay, perhaps from her poſſeſſing that very igno- 
rance. The great characteriſtic of CauILLA's un- 
derſtanding is tafte ; but when ſhe ſays moſt upon 
a ſubject, ſhe ſtill ſhews that ſhe has much more 
to ſay, and by this unwillingneſs to triumph ſhe 
perſuades the more. With the moſt refined ſen- 
timents ihe poſſeſſes the ſofteſt ſenſibility, and it 
lives and ſpeaks in every feature of her face. Is 
CamMiLLa melancholy ? does ſhe ſigh? every 
body is affected: they enquire whether any miſ- 
fortune has happened to Camiiia; they find that 
ſhe ſighed for the misfortune of another, and they 
are affected ſtill more. Young, lovely, and high 
born, CAMILLa graces every company, and 
heightens the brilliancy of courts; wherever ſhe ap- 

pears 


+... _ 
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1 
pears, all others ſeem by a natural impulſe to feel 
her ſuperiority; and yet when ſhe converſes, ſhe has 
the art of inſpiring others with an eaſe which they 
never knew before: ſhe joins to the moſt ſcru- 
pulous politeneſs a certain feminine gaiety free 
both from reſtraint and boldneſs ; always gentle, 
yet never inferior ; always unaſſuming, yet never 
aſhamed or aukward ; for ſhame and aukwardneſg 
are the effects of pride, which is too often miſ- 
called modeſty: nay to the moſt critical diſcern- 
ment ſhe adds ſomething of a bluſhing timidity, 
which ſerves but to give a meaning and piquancy 
even to her looks, an admirable effect of true ſu- 


periority ! By this filent unaſſuming merit, ſhe 


over-awes the turbulent and the proud; and ſtops 
the torrent of that indecent, that over-bearing 
noiſe, with which inferior natures in ſuperior ſta- 
tions overwhelm the laviſh and the mean. Yes, 
all admire, and love, and reverence, CaMILLa. 
CXIII. 

You ſee a chara er that you admire, and you 
think it perfect; do you therefore conclude tha 
every different character is imperfect ? What, will 
you allow a variety of beauty almoſt equally 
ſtriking in the art of a Cox RE CIO, a Gulpo, and 
a RaApHAEL, and refuſe it to the infinity of na- 
ture! How different from lovely CamiLLa is the 
beloved FLORA I In CamiLLa, nature has diſ- 
played the beauty of exact regularity, and the 

elegant 
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elegant ſoftneſs of female propriety : in FLORA. 
ſhe charms with a certain artleſs poignancy, a 
oraceful negligence, and an uncontroulled yer 
blameleſs freedom. FLora has ſomething ori- 
ginal and peculiar about her, a charm which is not 
eaſily defined; to know her and to love her, is the 
fame thing; but you cannot know her by deſcription. 
Her perſon is rather touching than majeſtic, her 
features more expreſſive than regular, and her 
manner pleaſes rather becauſe it is reſtrained by 
no rule, than becauſe it is conformable to any that 
cuſtom has eſtabliſhed. CamiLLa puts you in 
mind of the moſt perfe& muſic that can be com- 
poſed; Frora, of the wild ſweetneſs which 1s 
ſometimes produced by the irregular play of the 


breeze upon the Molian harp. CauILLA reminds 


you of a lovely young queen; FLoka, of her 
more lovely maid of honour. In CamiLLa you 
admire the decency of the Graces; in FLox a, the 
attractive ſweetneſs of the Loves. Artleſs ſenſi- 
_ bility, wild native feminine gayety, and the moſt 
touching tenderneſs of foul, are the ſtrange charac- 
teriſtics of FLORA. Her countenance glows with 
youthful beauty, which all art ſcems rather to di- 
miniſh than increaſe, rather to hide than adorn ; 
and while Camtia charms you with the choice 
of her dreſs, FLogr a enchants you by the neglect 
of hers. Thus different are the beauties which 
nature has manifeſted in Camitrta and From a ! 
Yet while ſhe has, in this contrariety, ſhewn the ex- 
tent of her power to pleaſe, tlie has alſo proved 

that 
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that truth and virtue are always the ſame. Ge- 
neroſity and tenderneſs are the firlt principles in 
the minds of both favourites, and were never 
poſſeſſed in an higher degree than they are poſſeſſ- 
ed by FLORA: ſhe is juſt as attentive to the in- 
tereſt of others, as ſhe is negligent of her own; and 
though ſhe could ſubmit to any misfortune that 
could befal herſelf, yet ſhe hardly knows how to 
bear the misfortunes of another. Thus does 
Fron unite the ſtrongeſt ſenſibility and the moſt 
lively gayety, and both are expreſſed with the 
moſt bewitching mixture in her countenance. 


While CamirLa infpires a reverence that keeps 


you at a reſpectful yet admiring diſtance, FLORA 
excites the moſt ardent yet elegant defire. Ca- 
MILLA reminds you of the dignity of Diana, 
FLora of the attractive ſenſib:lity of Caliſto: 
Cami11.ia almoſt elevates you to the ſenſibility of 
angels, Fro a delights you with the lovelieſt idea 
of woman.* 
CXIV. 

Tat bad ſide of poverty, is not the want of 
money for ourſelves, but for other people : for 
how trifling is the mortification of ſelf-denial, 
compared to that of being obliged to the unge- 
nerous, or diſappointing the worthy : ? and how 


The author had the article of ſcholarſhip in view, through 


all the characters that follow it in lucceſſion, of which this is 
the laſt, 


can 


1 
can either be avoided by the indigent and gene- 
rous man? 
CXY. 
Wr are forward in our offers of ſervice that are 


of no conſequence, in proportion as we are back.. 
ward in thoſe that are. 


„ 

As we generally overlook every weak thing 2 
man of ſuperior underſtanding ſays, ſo we do 
every ſtrong one that a man of inferior under- 
Rancing happens to fay. 

CXVII. 

War a reflection? and, if true, who of us is 
fafe ?—the very diſpoſition of mind which is the 
cauſe of any particular wrong thinking, is alſo an 
indiſpoſition, I will not ſay an incapacity, to cor- 

rect it. 
CXVIII. 

Ir is odds but he who is not duped at coming 
into the world, has a touch of the knave in his 
character; as it is odds but he who is duped 
when be is in the world, has a touch of the fool. 

CXIX. 

Woul p you ſee PyLapzs and Ox EST ES, thoſe 
ſworn friends and companions of antiquity, re- 
vived ;—l will ſhew you a modern PyLapes and 
OrEsTEs, and, if you are ſerious, you will 
honour the fublimity of modern friendſhip. One 

of 
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of theſe friends, I mean of the moderns, is a lord, 
the other writes himſelf Gent. My lord PyrLapes 
is affluent, not inacceſſable, and a joker; Gent. 
Oaksrrs is poor, complying, and—moſt wil- 
lingly—a butt. See then what rare harmony theſe 
two inſtruments make together! His /ordforp 


would be ſorry not to have his deareft friend at 


any one of the great dinners which he often gives 
to his fellow-nobles and others; and the gentle- 
man would be as ſorry not to aſſiſt at the cere- 
mony, not to heighten the mirth, not to give 


| himſelf for fuel to the fire of his patron's wit. One 


day lord PyLA DES cracked ſome joke, and laughed 
moſt heartily at it; gentleman Ok EST ES immedi. 

ately laughed as much to the full. The perſon who 
fat next him not having heard what was ſaid, aſk- 
ed him what they laughed at: I don't know,“ 
ſaid OR EST ES, I laughed, becauſe my lord 
© laughed.” Idem velle atque idem nolle ea demum, 
is OREsTEs's motto; arms, paternal arms, he 


happened not to have, fo he choſe his own, and 


this is his motto. Says PyLaDEs, * that Ok Es- 


gs is an honeſt poor devil; there is not much 
(c 1 


« [tle hard upon him. I love joking, but I 
* really mean him no harm; he bows he is 
« welcome to every thing I have.” OrzsTEs 
ſays very much the ſame thing: his lordſbip 
makes a little free with him, cuts his joke upon 
him, 


ia him but he is an honeſt poor creature; 1 
am really fond of him: now and then I'm a 
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him, bids him open the door, ſhut the door, hold 
his tongue, and takes twenty ſuch little freedoms; 
but he eſteems it an honour and a pleaſure to oblige 
his friend: what ! have ſcruples with one's friend ! 
his generofity is above it. Ox EST ES, fays Py- 
LADES, you are not angry with me for thoſe 
Jokes I cut upon you yeſterday, are you ?* Not at 
all my lord. Ay, you know I mean no harm 
but you're a good creature: what have you been 
ſo kind as to get in thoſe rents for me? Yes, my 
lord. And paid away that money for me? Yes, 


my lord. Well, Ox Es TES, thou art an honeſt 


fellow, and a good friend to me, that's the truth 
of the matter. 
CXX. 
Or how little credit to you will be the proof, 
that you would have done a very clever thing but 
from an accident having intervened in your dif- 


favour, compared to the demonſtration of your 


baving done a clever thing from an accident which 
intervened in your favour. 
CXXI. 
SURELY no man can reflect, without wonder, 


upon the viciſſitudes of human life ariſing from 


cauſes in the higheſt degree accidental and trifling: 
if you trace the neceſſary concatenation of human 
events a very little way back, you may perhaps 
diſcover that a perſon's very going in, or out of 
a door, has been the means of colouring with mi- 


ſery 
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ſery ar happineſs the remaining current of his 


"te life. 
ige CXXIL. =» 
< Warn we ſey ſuch a man has ſpirit, I ſhould 


2 | like to hear /ome devour perſons give a definition | 
_ f of the word. 


t at CXXIII. 
2 THERE TY amongſt friends, a neglect that is 
__ flattering, and an attention that is mortifying. 


CXXIV. | - 

Ir you have a great deal of taſte for a particular 
ſubject, you may do very well with a perſon who 
has no taſte at all; but there is no doing with one 
who has a little taſte for it. 

© CXXV, 

THERE is a certain author who produces per- 
petual paradoxes in my mind; I am at a loſs ta 
decide whether he charms or offends me moſt, 
whether to call him the firſt of writers or the /afs : 
and this one would think a difficulty likewiſe with 
other people ; for he has written what has had 
merit enough to get into all hands, and defect 
enough to be * out of all. It is his great 
praiſe, his honour, that he is condemned by ſen- 
ſible men, and applauded by weak women ; for 
the firſt are often as ignorant of the powers of the 
heart, as the laſt are of thoſe of the underſtanding. 
He is in many particulars the moſt minute, fine, 
delicate, obſerver of human nature ever met 

F vith, 
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with, the moſt refined and juſt in his ſentiments; 
but he often carries that refinement into puerility, 
and that juſtneſs into taſteleſneſs: he not only 
enters upon thoſe beautiful and touching diſtinc- 
tions which the groſs conceptions of moſt men are 
incapable of diſcerning, but he falls alſo upon all 
the trivial ſilly circumſtances of ſociety, which 
can have attractions only for a nurſery. This 
writer poſſeſſes infinite powers both of delicacy 
and reaſon, but he poſſeſſes not the judicious fa- 
culty ol directing thoſe powers: he is deficient in 
TASTE ; hence he is irregular and falſe in his no- 
tions of the manners he treats of; he plainly ſhews 
that he has neither from nature nor education the 
kind of intelligence, which ſhould guide him in 
the perſuit he attempts: his underſtanding ſeems 
to be hampered and confined ; it wants enlarge- 
ment, freedom, or, to ſay all in one word, TASTE : 
his men of the world are ſtrange debauchees ; his 
women ridiculouſly outrees, both in good and 
bad qualities : parts there are, not only of the 
molt refined, the moſt elevated, I had almoſt ſaid 
the moſt celeſtial delicacy, but even of gaiety, 
eaſe, and agreeableneſs; but you ſee plainly that 
the writer is not A MASTER : deficiencies, ſtiffneſs, 
improprieties, break in upon you at times, and 
ſhock you ; and you grieve that he does not pleaſe 
you more —or leſs, 


CXXVI. 
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CXXVI. 
Re asox puts me in mind of the pound ſterling, 
which we all pay with nominally, tho? not really. 
CXXVII. 
| Ont great reaſon why men practiſe generoſity 
ſo little in the world, is, their finding ſo little 
there: generoſity is catching; and if ſo many men 
eſcape it, it is in a great degree from the ſame 
reaſon that country-men eſcape the ſmall-pox, be- 
cauſe they meet with no one to give it them. 
CXXVIII. 

I WONDER La RocytroucauLrT never _ 
that we loved generoſity becauſe we got by it: 
would have been, methinks, agreeable to * 
ſyſtem of that ingenious and pleaſing writer. And 
let me, in the midft of my admiration of his de- 
licate diſcernment, cenſure that overſtraining keen- 


neſs in him, which in his diſquiſitions into nature 


went ſometimes to ſources to which ſhe does not 
ſeem to have aſcended herſelf. It appears to me, 
that he ſometimes gives us cauſes for things which 
are primary in themſelves; and that he really did 
what LeriBxiTz thought it unreaſonable to re- 
quire, as appears by his pleaſant queſtion to ſome 
Curious queen, when he faid, Vous voulez, ma- 
dame, que je vaus donne le pourquoi du * ? 
EXXIX. 
Wrar fire and what eaſe in the language and 
painting of La Baviers ! how maſterly, how 
F 2 | minute, 


1. 1 
minute, and yet how ſpirited! I admire theſe ex- 
cellencies ; I ſee alſo marks of good ſenſe and right 
thinking in his writings, and thus far I approve 
La BRUTERE: but I ſuffer not his excellencies to 
dazzle my fight or diſguiſe his faults with a falſe 
luſtre. —I never regulate my opinion by that of 

others, and I boldly declare that I fee little pene- 
tration, little compaſs of thought in La BRVUIIRE: 
I think he dwells upon trifles, and ſeems too much 
taken up with them to have contemplated ſuch 
objects as alone are worthy the attention of a ge- 
nius; I ne penetre que Pecorce des hommes, is a re- 
mark upon him by a French acquaintance which 
pleaſes me much. What a difference between 
LA BRuIERE and La RocxeroucaurlrT ! I fee 
methinks, ſometimes at leaſt I think I ſee, in La 
BrUulERE, a fatyr produced by ſpleen; in La 
Rochrroucavrx, a keenneſs ariſing from real cu- 
rioſity and truth: La BRUIERE ſometimes adopts 
a dubious principle, merely becauſe it is diſad- 
vantageous to mankind; La RocxeroucauLlrT 
indeed ſometimes does wrong to humanity, but it 
always follows by juſt conſequence from his own 
principle, and is always the genuine branch of 
one radical miſtake. In my opinion La RochE- 
FOUCAULT 1s generally ſearching, deep, intuitive, 


and great; La BAUIERE general halt diſcerning, 
and little. 


CXXX. 
AsThave freely declared,that think La BRuIERE 
inferior to LA ROCHEFOUCAULT ; ; let me as freely 


declare, 


1 which had received the approbation of ſucceſſive 


L 3s ] 
declare, that I think THeopyr asTvs equally infe- 
rior to La BRUIERE. I have been ſometimes of 
opinion, that when the French writer gave an ac- 
count of the great reputation acquired by the Gre- 
cian, and prefixed ſome of thoſe admired works 


ages to his own, he was influenced rather by pride 
than modeſty : by putting himſelf in the ſame 


point of view with THEO HR asTvs, he knew that 


a compariſon would neceſſarily be made to his own 


advantage; becauſe in a compariſon it is almoſt 


impoſſible not to diſtinguiſh imaginary from real 
merit, and be more influenced by truth than pre- 
judice : at leaſt, if truth does not fo far prevail as 
to make that cheap which prejudice has valued, 
yet the value which it ſets upon real excellence will 
be proportionably higher. My reaſon for ſuppo- 
fing that La BAUER acted from this motive and 
with this view, ariſes from the opinion I entertain 
of his diſcernment : I think he could not but ſee 
that the characters of THEO HRAsxrus are neither 
preciſe nor diſtinct; that in his pictures there are 
none of the nice touches, the delicate mixtures of 
light and ſhade, and the doubtful tints of one 
colour ſtealing into another, which are neceſſary 
juſtly to repreſent the characteriſtic varieties of 
human nature. For my own part I declare, that I 
ſce nothing in Tueornr asTvs's paintings of man- 
kind, but the groſs'features rudely drawn, and a 
rough ſketch of thoſe peculiarities which are fo 


FI ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly marked that every one can not only ſee 
but deſcribe them. Perhaps, as life was then leſs 
refined, the minute differences which we now per- 
ceive between one man and another could not ap- 
pear; for I think many other admired obſerva- 


tions of ancient writers are in this reſpect equally 


defective, and there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that 


they wanted any power of obſervation which the 
moderns poſſeſs. 


CXXXI. 

Wnuar an amazing quality has turnpentine 
ſtir and agitate its particles, you give it prodi- 
gious force; leave it to itſelf it has none at all: 

emblem of the faculties of man! 
CXXXII. 
Samo an ingenious or diſcerning thing, is no 
proof of a ſound underſtanding; ſaying an abſurd 
thing, prejudice always excepted, is a proof of 


the contrary.— Folly is ſeldom fo groſs as to ad- 


mit no gleam of light, and one right hit cannot 

prove a right aſſemblage of ideas; though a right 

aſſemblage of ideas makes groſs abſurdity even in 
a ſingle inſtance impoſſible. 

CERES. . - 

THERE is a fort of learned pedant at Oxford, 

who at Patis would have been a petit maitre 

manquè. 


CXXXIV; 


Ir is well known that none can give ſo accurate 


an account of any errors or follies, as thoſe who 


have 
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have been ſubject to them themſelves, or at leaſt 
connected with ſome that have. They know the 
fort and the foible, the pour and the contre. They 
know, and they only know, becauſe they have 
felt, what was the charm that faſcinated, the at- 


traction that drew, and the tie that bound ; they 


therefore can beſt deſcribe, and moſt effectually 
expoſe them: who, for inſtance, could ſo ef- 
fectually expoſe the fopperies of popery, as a con- 
verted papiſt? Thoſe who are leſs minutely ac- 
quainted with the fubje&, will ſometimes go too 
far, and ſometimes ſtop ſhort : but it unfortu- 
nately happens, that men generally cenſure becauſe 
they do not underſtand ; at leaſt, they cenſure 
thoſe things which a natural averſion has pre- 
vented their being minutely acquainted with. 
Hence the wild imperfect and falſe accounts of 
one country, produced by the writers of another ; 
and hence it comes to paſs, that we are fo often 
diſguſted with a coarſe daubing of ſome miſhapen 
figure, when a portrait, or at leaſt a caricatura 
by the hand of a maſter, would have afforded 
the moſt exquiſite delight. I remember in a mo- 
dern, nay Engliſh book, a ſtrange figure carried 
to Paris to be ſhewn as a true Engliſh, country, 
ſporting ſquire, and he was among other things 
dreſſed in a leathern-cap ; need I aſk how i imper- 
fect the whole picture muſt be, after the painter 
had ſhewn his Ignorance by ſo groſs an impro- 
priety ? 


| = LS CXXXV. 
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3 ' CXXXV, > 
Do ſome wiſe men know, that even prejudices 


and follies may reſult from ſenſibility ! and that 1 


the reaſon why they are not prejudiced and fooliſh, 
may have been that they were inſenſible. 


CXXXVI. 

Warn 1 am told that ALexanves ſeemed 
really to doubt whether he had not ſomething 
divine in his compoſition, I am far from being 
ſo much ſurprized at it as I fee other people : 1 
can eaſily conceive that human nature might with- 
out groſs abſurdity be put out of its common 


courſe of reaſoning, by ſuch a ſeries of ſtrange 


events as happened to that extraordinary man. 

If they ſtrike us as almoſt ſupernatural, what effect 
is it natural to ſuppoſe they would have upon him 
to whom they happened ! he was continually ef- 


fecting what human powers were thought unable 
to effect; his whole life was paſſed as it were on 


fairy land, where every thing was rather produced 
by enchantment than nature; he lived in an age 


when the exiſtence of demi-gods, a progeny of 
mortals mixing with immortals, was readily ad- 


mitted ; and he was ſurrounded by flatterers, 


who were continually improving every miracu- 


lous incident of his life to perſuade him that he 
was of this celeſtial race, and that not Philip but 
Jupiter was his father. If all this be conſidered, 

perhaps it will be allowed that it was more pro- 
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bable, I had almoſt ſaid more rational. for Alxx ; 


ANDER to think himſelf a divinity than a man. 


CXXX VII. 

Fox rx E, luck —ſilly terms, ſay you, invented 
by ſhort-ſighted men who cannot fee the cauſes 
of things, and who have no idea of connection 
and conſequence ! But the reality of what we im- 
pute to luck none can deny, and the cauſe of it 
perhaps none can diſcover. What is the cauſe 
of runs at play? what makes one man win almoſt 
every ſtake for an hour together, and another man 
at the ſame public table, and the ſame 
depending wholly upon chance, loſe almoſt every 
ſtake for an kour together ? what can continue 
this difference for a month, nay for a year ? The 
fact is too well known to be controverted; and 
whatever is the cauſe of this, may be the cauſe 
of a like run in the more important occur- 
rences of life where the odds in point of chance 
are againſt it. That there is ſuch a run, I 
think almoſt equally evident ; for who has not 
ſeen ſome inſtances where every prudentiil mea- 
ſure has been fruſtrated and over-rulcd as it were 
by an unſurmountable farality, and a ſerics of the 
moſt ill concerted and ill- conducted projects 
crowned with ſucceſs? Such © @ tide there is in 
* the affairs of men!” And when I am told 
that C=sar deſpiſed the ſtorms that filled the 
mariners with terror, I do not wonder at his pre- 
ſumption when I conſider his life; but ſay with 
7 
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him to the mariners, You carry Cs AR and 
„ his fortune.” 

_ CXXXVIIL 
A THOROUGH good Newmarket groom would 


probably have been a good miniſter of ſtate, if he 


had been trained for it. * 
= CXXXIX. 


Tuts article having been thought paradoxical! by ſome 


readers, the author has added the following parallel to ex- 


plain i It, 

Tut groom, though his views are very different from 
thoſe of the miniſter, muſt poſſeſs the /ame talents, nay and 
often exert them upon ſimilar ſubjects; tho' horſe-racing is 
an idle diverſion, and the adminiſtration of a governmer t 
a moſt important employment. If the miniſter muſt have 
ſagacity to penetrate into the characters and diſpoſitions of 


men, ſo mult the groom. If the miniſter mult take in a very 


extenſive and complicated ſcene of things, to judge, with 
probability, of future events with reſpect to matters of ſtate ; 


the groom muſt perceive and conſider innumerable circum- 


ſtances, not leſs complicated than various, to judge, with 
equal probability, of events relating to matches. The mi- 
niſter muſt ſcheme, and ſo muſt the groom ; the miniſter 


muſt have recourſe to the artifices and chicanery of cunning, 


and ſo muſt the groom : but the miniſter's cunning muſt be 
ſubordinate to powers of a higher claſs, and ſo muſt the 
groom's; for both the miniſter and groom, whoſe higheſt 
principle is cunning, will impoſe only upon fools and them- 
ſelves: the thorough good groom, like the able miniſter, 

moves in a large circle ; both judge of the probability of an 
event, not from conſidering that it has once happened, but 
from a knowledge of the cauſes that will probably produce 
it. Both the groom and the miniſter muſt alſo judge for 
himſelf, and not implicitly rely on the judgment of another, 
whatever may be his character for ſagacity and diſcernment : 


they 
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CXXXIX. 
Or two men one may have a right opinion of 
thing, the other a wrong, and yet he that holds 
the right opinion may have leſs knowledge of the 
ſubject than he that holds the wrong. The reaſon 
is, he that has examined it but a little way, may 


they will, therefore, in every inſtance avail themſelves of 
their own abilities, which by implicit deference to the autho- 
rity of others would become uſeleſs. Both the ſtateſman 
and the groom know, that to produce the event which they 
defire, a great variety of circumſtances muſt concur, many 
of which lie wholly out of their power: neither of thems 

therefore, wiil be deciſive in his opinion that this event will | 
happen, though neither of them will be ignorant of the pro- 
b tbility in their own favour ; nay, upon ſome occaſions, they 
will know it is their intereſt in a general view even to make 
an attempt in a particular inſtance where there is but a b. re 
poſſibility of ſucceſs. The good jockey will generally profit 


more from believing what deſerves credit, than from ſuſ- 


petting what does not deſerve it; and fo will the able ſtates- 
man : for both will be ſuperior to that fatal error of a con- 
tracted mind, indiſcriminate ſuſpicion. As the conduct of 
the good groom, and the good ſtateſman, will be thus regu- 
lated by reaſon, neither of them will be mortiſied at the 
blind cenſures of other men, on a diſappointment that can 
only happen by cauſes which they foreſaw without power to 
prevent, or by ſome accident which could not be foreſeen ; 


but this very diſappointment, which precipitate and ſhort- 


ſighted men will 2 to an error, will, by the en larged 
mind ſof the f or groom, perhaps be improved into a 
means of future 3 

Tunis parallel might be perſued much farther; but ſo * 
is ſufficient, perhaps, to ſhew, that the aſſertion is not quits 
without foundation or ſupport. 


not 
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not have come to the difficulties which embarraſs 
the truth, and perplex him that has examined far- 
ther. And theſe difficulties being ſuch, as perfect 
knowledge only can furmount, and a little know- 


ledge cannot ſee, the two extremities, deep know- 


ledge and great Ignorance, may form the ſame 
— 
CXL. 


I rave heard ſome of the firſt judges of whilt 


ay, that it was not thoſe who played beſt by the 


true laws of the game that would win moſt, but 
thoſe who played beſt to the falſe play of others; 
and I am fure it is * 
world. 


CXLI. 


Exxxcisz is till more n. to the health 
of the mind, than of the body. 


| CXLII. 
Taz claret-drinker hates the taſte of port, the 
port drinker prefers it to claret; and every fo- 


reigner ſays of one and the other, C*eft un beuvrage 


epais & deteſtable. What! does habit then ex- 
tend its dominion over, and give laws to the very 
fenſes ! 

CXLIII. 


Ir bas happened that a woman who has made 


Tuar the mind does not require exerciſe Ja than the 
body, has been often faid ; but it is not commonly _— 


to require it more. 


herſelf 


_ 
= Y 
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herſelf cheap, has been aſtoniſhed to find herſelf 
little valued by another. 


CXLIV. 
Wurx I conſider how ſeldom, after the moſt 
diligent and diſpaſſionate enquiry, we can truly 
ſay that we know the truth; I lament the una- 
voidable ignorance of mankind : when I conſider 
that we may always avoid opinions, the incon- 
ſtancy of which we have opportunities to ſee, 1 
admire the glorious privilege of confuting error 
by demonſtration ;, though at the fame time I la- 
ment the inglorious uſe that is made of it. 
CXLV. 

Many men ſtudy and practiſe the ceconomy of 
their money, hardly any that of their pleaſure, 
without which money is uſeleſs. 

e - 

Tur mind will not only be diſſatisfied at not 
enjoying what ſhe ſees and longs for; ſhe will 
often be ſo at having miſſed even what is paſſed, 
and what, if ſhe had enjoyed, would now be no 
more. 


CXLVII. 
No two things can be fo contradictory, ſo 
much at variance as truth and falſehood; and yet 


none are ſo mixed and united. 
CXLVIII. | 
Taz great reaſon why falſe virtues 


181 
well in the world is, that true ones are ſo ſeldom 
near to compare them with. 


CXLIX. 


SOME men have juſt ſenſe enough to prove 
their want of it. 


CL. 
FRIENDSHI never aſcends to love, love often 
deſcends 0 _ 


CLI. 


A xo0L is not always without wit; and it is | 
when he ſhews wit, that he is inſupportable: his 
wit is like an edged tool put into the hands of 


a child ; without it he might be as harmleſs, and 
poſſibly as entertaining, 
5 CLII. 
Fr w difficulties, as well as few women, hold 
out againſt rea! attacks. | 
CLIII. 
| Covnace to think, is infinitely more rare 
than courage to act; and yet the danger in the 
firſt caſe is aencrally imaginary, in the laſt real. 


CLIV. 
Tux medium between too ſcrupulouſly return- 
ing, and too eaſily accepting obligations, is the 
fineſt and moſt difficult medium 1 know in the 
world. 
CLV. - 

GREAT attention among intimates and rela- 

— a mark of the force of 


their 


OM 
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their attachment, than of the maſking the de- 
cline of it. 
FL 

IT is unlucky that the very reaſon which makes 
EvGEn1o think his ſtories entertaining, ſhould 
make me think them tireſome—their being about 
himſelf. 

CLVIL 
IF it is true, that from the ſame principle that 


1 you are delighted with generoſity, nature and 


truth, you are ſhocked by meanneſs, pretenſion, 
and affectation; what will be your fate, if you 
are —— natural, and true? 
CLVIIL 
How v ER blameable or odious human preju- 
dices and failings may be in general, yet me- 
thinks, there are prejudices and failings which 
in ſome perſons are almoſt reſpectable. I honour 
Marcellus a Jacobite, while I declare againſt Ja- 
cobitiſm: I deſpiſe Varenus for quitting a religion, 
which I reject myſelf as abſurd : I do not reve- 
rence Fulvia, for having paſſed a life of indiſ- 
putable chaſtity; and, ſhall I fay it, I cannot 
abhor Corinna, who has not always reſiſted the 
allurements of pleaſure. Good and bad prin- 
ciples are ſtrangely mixed in human nature, and 
produce ſtrange and unexpected effects: one of 
theſe principles often produces an effect which 
our reaſon erroneouſly attributes to the other; 
| yet 
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yet there is a kind of inſtinct which at the ſame 
time determines us juſtly to approve or diſap- 
prove the effect, not according to the ſuppoſi- 
tious but the real cauſe : thus we do in fact ap- 
prove, what in opinion we condemn ; or ra- 
ther, we afually approve what we believe we 
condemn. 


CLIX. 
Ir is a known rule, that if you are to nckan 
for the expence of any undertaking, you ſhould 
by way of precaution throw more money into the 


Account than you can find articles for. How 


excellently do men follow this rule, in the por- 
tion of ſelf-regard they are to beſtow upon them- 
ſelves i in their dealings with others ! 


CLX. | 
Ox great diſadvantage to the cauſe of truth 
is, its being ſo often in the hands of liars. 


CLXI. 

Tax are men who are ſo knowing and in- 
genious, who ſee fo far into things, and diſcern 
effects fo remote from their cauſes, that no diſ- 
putant can ſtand againſt them: yet, while theſe 
men triumph in the power which ariſes from 
their acquaintance with theſe diſtinct objects of 
the underſtanding, they have perhaps quite over- 
looked thoſe that lie near them: here perhaps 
they are defenceleſs, and may eaſily be conquer- 
ed; as a battery of cannon is often diſpoſed fo 

as 


. 
as to defend a fort from the moſt powerful veſ- 
ſels, while ſmall boats may come ſecurely under 
their direction, and in ſpight of theſe mighty 
cannon take the place. 

55 CLXII. 
We often fly to the defence of certain faults 
when they ate attacked, which, though we re- 
ally are guilty of thera, we never had acxnow- 
ledged even to ourſelves; as dcgs eat fimples 
when they are fick, without being corſcions, that 
they act from a principle of ſelf-preſervation. 

CLXIII. 

I nARDbly know fo true a mark of a little 
mind, as the ſervile imitation of others; or, 
Alas! fo common a thing. 

- CLXIV. 
uth * Trovcn I lament the preſent depravity of 

& Britiſh taſte, that prefers the Chineſe to the Gre- 


cian and Roman architecture; yet I have objec- 


in- tions to many parts even of theſe, though very 
er great examples are againſt me : I mean thoſe re- 
diſ- preſentations of monſters and incongruous fi- 


gures; of human faces ſtuck to b-aſts bodies; 

of mouths for ſpouts of water; of one creature's 
leg joined to another's thigh : all this, whatever 
may be the authority, is, in my opinion, FALSE 
TASTE. I think every part of architecture ſhould 


be judged by one rule; and that the while ſhoull 
be noble, ſimple, and natural, 
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Szxsx and good taſte often ſuffer from the 
defects which folly and bad taſte exyoy.. 


CLXVI. 

Poss Ess ion without right, is, in moſt caſes 
of property, a much ſurer title than right with- 
out poſſeſſion: is it not ſo alſo in moſt caſes of 
conſideration, _— and admiration of the 
world ? 


CLXVII. 
Ir does not ſeem an eaſy queſtion to reſolve, 
whether men like beſt to prime over others, or 
to have others prime over them *. 


CLXVIII. 
RESPECT is better procured ys exacling than 


ſoliciting it. 


CLXIX. 
Sous prejudices are to the mind, what the 
atmoſphere is to the body ; we cannot feel with- 
out the one, nor breathe without the other. 


CLXX. : 
Every man will allow that a ſtander-by fees 


better than a player; no man will prefer the opi- 


nion of another about himſelf, to his own, 


To prime, is an expreſſion borrowed from the French 


word primer, to be the firſt, to top, or lead others. It can- 
not be ex preſſed by any ſingle word in our language. 


CLXXI. 


* 
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in him: he is, perhaps, the moſt ſenſible, the 


what he is doing? — See how he geſticulates ! 


ed with them; he will hold them up to the light, 
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CLXXI. 

Some men have a reaſonable — 
and a ridiculous character. 
Fasrictuvs is of a very uncommon caſt; I 
hardly know ſo ſtrong an inſtance of the contra- 


riety between the underſtanding and character, as 


moſt droll, and the moſt fooliſh man you ever 
met with. Hark! what a roar of laughter! O 
it is a ring Fanr1ctvs has got round him; he" 
is certainly entertaining his company, with the 
moſt facetious and the moſt abſurd ſtories you 
can conceive. Shall we get upon the table 
to ſee over the heads of thoſe that ſurround him, 


how he mimicks the drawling affectation of the 
lady he is talking about \—Whar ! fure he is not 
dancing! Yes, that decent brown coat, waiſt- 
coat, breeches, ſtockings, and ſquare toed ſhoes; 
that decent figure, that long black bob, is danc- 
ing like an antic !—And now again he is recount- 
ing. Were it poſlible for you to get through 
the crowd and liſten to him, you would find 
that Fapr1civs is maſter of the keeneſt diſcern- 
ment, the moſt judicious diſcrimination you can 
conceive: he will extract — nay, take care he 
don't from you—he will extract every grain of 
ridicule out of a character, as a loadſtone the 
particles of ſteel from thoſe of ſand that are mix- 
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and <xpoſc theſe abſurdiries, even though with 
them he expo es his ow; nothing eſcapes him: 
nay, in ucle comic deſcriptions he will often 
mix the moft. ingenieus obſervations, and the 
Julte” reaßmings, and you are fur a moment 
luſperdei hetween the admiration cf his wit and 
Lis underſtanding: but as Hon as the torrent of 
dis humour breaks in upon you, every ſerious 
con ideration is hurried away before it, and you 
think of not!: ing, you defire nothing, but thoſe 

xtatic breaks of lavp!.ter which he extorts from 
_ : ac nat for any relation of what he ſays, 
he alone can give it you; he is a living farce, a 
puppet- ew, and we all ſupply the ſcenes, the 
incidents, and the fable of it. Thus he uſes the 
characters cf others: what is his own?” Humo- 
raus you ite, and, if the character of another, 
would be the beſt ſubject of humour to him. 
Farricrvs poſſeſſes four thouſand pounds per 
annum; but were yeu to judge of his rank in 
the world, either by his own appearance, or by 
that of the people he is ccnnected with, you 
would perhaps ſuppoſe he had as many hundreds 


cout of which he faved about half. He keeps no 


houſe, ns equip ge, no ſervants, no company; 
you vculd take him for a mechanic: no dig- 
nity in Eis appearance, no carriage, no addreſs; 
yet he is perfectly free, and will converſe with 


you, I racar c ycu, as long as you will hear him. 


What are the ſubjects of his diſcourſe? Men. 


A 
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1 
and women —If you would fee the comic 
fide of the world, he is your man: he carries con- 
ſtantly in his mind a kind of human raree ſhow, 
wiica he will exhibit gratis, without loſs of 
time, to any perſon who cares, or does not care, 
to ſee it; and this from morrow to morrow, as 
long es cpportunity ſerves. Then you may de- 
perd pon the exiftence of the originals he gives 
you. ſuch original copies of; they are all his own, 
or your intitnetes and friends: if you haye not 
diſcovered tlieir latent characteriſii :3, he will ſhew 
them. J friends and int mates! will he ri- 
*« Gjov'e my friends and indicates to me? is that 
*© conſitter* with propriety and decotum? Nay, 
I enly faid it was droll; and the oddity end im- 
propreety of it certainly makes it droli in a higher 
degree. Net a little Miſs but ſtares with aſto- 
niſnment at the choice of his ſubjects; and if he 
paints them, they paint him, as well as they can. 
Fapricivs is a man of taſte too, and a man of 
letters : with the polite arts, and the unpolite 
profeſſors of them, he is particularly connected: 


but his excellence is in the out of the way arts; 


he chiefly delights in the uſclets and neglected 


ſtudies; he will ſet kis mind on ſomething that 


you, and I, and others would chuſe to forget, 
and make a voyage to Aleppo to get to the bot- 
tom of it. When he is ſerious, he will talk to 


you and reaſon on theſe ſubjects extremely well; 
and you will at leaſt allow, that if he is in an er- 
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3 
ror, it is ſed not by wild fancy, but by reaſon and 
ſenſe : FazRIcIus almoſt tempts one ſometimes 
to think, that ſenſe had loft her way, and was 
fallen into the hands of a fool. He has great 
talents in horſemanſhip too, and nothing can be 
more comic than his exerciſing thoſe talents; his 
ideas are ſo much elevated above the brute crea- 
tion, that he does not know one horſe from ano- 
ther, and he is very aj But what end of de- 
ſcribing Fasricius ? What pity is it, O Fa- 
BRICIUS! that no power of nature, or necro- 
mancy, could at once transform thee into ano- 
ther, and leave thee thyſelf! what an account 
wouldſt thou give of thyſelf! 

CLXXII. 

Ix is the underſtanding that talks, and the 
character that acts; nay, that perſuades *. 
„ 

Men lay down poſitions that are indiſputable, 
and yet not only their antagoniſts deviate from 
them, but they themſelves, whenever it ſerves 
their purpoſe. 

* By character here is meant that which reſults from a 
man's peculiar turn of mind and natural diſpoſition, which 
is ſeldom, perhaps never, corrected or changed by any de- 
gree of ſagacity or underſtanding, hawever great. By this 
turn of mind and diſpoſition, a man regulates his own ac -· 
tions as to their general tenor; and this fixes the opinion 
conceived of him by others, much more than any profeſſion 
or declamation with which his character is abſerved not to 


coincide. 
CLX XIV. 


his 
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that a mortification gives to the body. 
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5 CLXXIV. | 
Tux thing which of all others in the world 
we have moſt warning of, is what we are moſt 
deceived i in, falſe reports. 
CLXXV. 
Tur who liſten to themſelves, are not liſt 
ened to by others. 
CLXXVI. 
Dzspain gives the ſhocking eaſe to the mind, 


* 


CLXXVII. 
A LITTLE reſtraint will often put the man of 
ſenſe and the fool upon the ſame footing. 
CLXXVIII. 


Ir is in general much leſs neceſſary for you to 
fix well, than to fix, 


r 
Ir is by ſome actions in life, as by ſome little 


tricks of dexterity which are played in company 


among friends : they are ſhewn us, and we plain- 
ly ſee how ſimple and eafy they are; yet 
when we try, we find ourſelves unable to put 
them in practice. 

CLXXX. 


Tuerxx ſometimes wants only a ſtroke of for- 


tune to d ſcover numberleſs latent good or bad 
qualities, which would otherwiſe have been eter- 


G 4 nally 
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nally concexed ; as words written with a certain 
liquor appear caly ten applied to tbe fire. 


CLXXXI. 

Szxsz ſhould prompt us to talk, but we ſhould 
nat procipt jeaſe; cr, to te more explicit, you 
ſbould gaever be clever but when you cannot 
help it. 

8 CLXXXII. 

Ir you are to judge of a watch which you find 
_ Exes nat go well, you will cei tainly examine whe- 
ther the movement is nindered dy ar. accidental 
obſtruction before you condemn it as 2 bad piece 


orf work; and ſhould not the fame rule be ob- 


ſerved where ir ems to be oiten — ? I 
mean ir. our judgments of men, 
CLXXXIII. 

Ove great ; tiefacti on mult be wanting to 

thoſe who tay: deen biefſed with uninter:upted 


happineſs ; the co ſciouſneſs of that happineſs 


ariſing from a rc ::<Eion upon it. 
CLXXXIV. 

Trincs do not always ſtrike in proportion as 
they are obvious; on tie contrary, ſame do not 
ſtrike at all becouj: they are obvious in tae high- 
eſt degree: has trutn then its efic& upon the 
1 leſs as truth than as novelty ? 

CLXXXV. | 
Tax improjer behaviour to ſome men, is the 


tain 


(8-1 | 
being civil to them, and what they will return 


accoruinghy. 
CLXXXVI. 

Inavx heard it vulgarly faid, that if a thing 
vas good we ſhould receive it though it came 
from the devil; this puts me in mind of the va- 
rious motives for contentment among men. 

When we are very young, we aumire and 
envy the perſon of one man, the riches of ano- 
ther, the parts of another, the h- uie che gardens 
the horſes of another, the boo ily accompliſh- 
ments, the what net, the bcautics and advan- 
tage which reſult from art, or nature, or for- 
tune, wh: rever we find them; and we fail not 
to ſuppoi: va: the poſſeſſor of then. enjoys the 
hap pine t we imagine they woul give to us: 
bow plea. ing ſuch à man in his perſon or ac- 
compgliſhments, and what :dvantages muſt he 
have over ſuch another, who is fo much his in- 
ferior in every thing! But we then little coniider 
what it is that the enjoyment of hett avant ges 


_ muſt ariſe from; we do not reflect das much 


of it depends upon oth rs, upon t eir ſentime.:rs, 
opinion, and behaviour; ner how much depends 
upon the mind a d diſpoſit on of the poſieſſor 
himielf, When we are grown o'der, and vari- 
ous difappoin' ments of what we have thou; ht 
our moſt re aionable expe ations have m. e us 
vier, we admire, — brats. he 


curious 
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curious diſpenſation of the benefits of this world, 
which fo often makes up a real deficiency by an 
imaginary advantage. A man 1s neither pleafing 
in his perſon or character, he fancies himſelf fo 
in both, and the illuſions of his vanity produce 
real happineſs, for they do not ſuffer him to ſee 
that the opinion of the world is different from his 
own. Another, who has neither taſte nor diſ- 
cernment, admires a woman with falſe beauty 
and an affected underſtanding, he admires her 
offspring who are equally deficient, and he ad- 
mires himſelf in both, with ſuch a confident 
fondneſs, that it would be impoſſible for truth 
herſelf to ſhew him his miſtake. If the world 
farms with imperfections, it ſwarms alſo with 
minds that can enjoy them; and to ſuch minds 
ſuperior diſcernment will be no more miſſed or 
deſired than ſight by a man born blind: but as 
it muſt be granted, that thoſe who ſee have a na- 
tural capacity for happineſs which the blind have 
not; ſo it is true, that when natural advantages 
are poſſeſſed with a ſuitable remper and diſpoſi- 
t on, and in ſuch circumſtances as give them a 
proper effect upon others, they not only produce 
a proportionate ſenſation of happineſs to the poſ- 
ſeſſor, but alſo eclipſe thoſe that derive their hap- 
pineſs from mere imaginary perfection, who will 
themſclves, by a neceſſary impulſe, fecl their own 
inferiority. But, alas! when do theſe various 
| requiſites 


1 
requiſites for happineſs meet? the philoſopher 
may draw ſpecious concluſions, and indulge the 
moſt delicious hopes with reſpect to futurity ; but 
little maſt he expect to find their concurrence 
here, never muſt he conclude, that in this world 
ſuperiority is happineſs. 5 
CLXXXVII. 
You are a married man, I think, Mr. a, a, a, 


what d'ye call'um? O yes, Sir, this is my fourth 
| © wife.” Good God! have you had four wives? 


why you are but a young man. True, Sir, but 
« I love the ſtate. I was married, Sir, before 1 


« was twenty, and one wife has died one way, 


« and another another; and in ſhort, if this wife 
* was to die, poor woman ! I ſhould certainly 

% take another. O yes, I love the ſtate extream- 
ly; no happineſs, in my opinion, but in the 
4 married ſtate.” It is the State then, Mr. what 
dye call it, the State 1TSELF that pleaſes you? 
you don't love your wife? Not love my wife 
God forbid ! not love my wife! bleſs me, can 
any body charge me with following other wo- 
« men? not love my own wife !''——Bur 1 


thought you ſaid you would immediately marry 


again if ſhe was to die? © Well, Sir—and is there 
* any fin in that ? you would not, I ſuppoſe, have 
* me live with her after ſhe was dead! No, cer- 
tainly; but yet, methinks, the forgetting one's 
wife ſo ſoon and taking another, is but an odd 

| conſequence 


1 
conſequence of having loved her extretnely. 
« Why is it not enough then, Sr, to love a vo- 
© man as long as ſhe lives ? I loy'd ali my wives, 
(0 for my part, poor women, as long as they 
„lived, and fo I ſhould twenty mor- if I was to 
have them; I think it one's dury, for my part, 
& to love one's wife: and though I did not love 
« Cer a one of them before I married them, 
„ Joved them all as ſccn as they Lecame my 
wives: I know my duty, Sir ——1 love a ſo- 


«© ber regular life, for my part, and a wite is a 


«© wife, I thick; and a very good thing it is: | 
* know, for my part, I wil! never be without 
* one; and, pleaſe God, I hope I ſhall always 
make a good huſbanl,” ——— Well, tle are 
charming principles! Now I confeſs myſei fo 
_ unworthy, that if any thing could have deſtroyed 
the affection I have for my wit: it would hav: 
been her becoming ſo. I loved her extremely be 
fore I married her ; and wy delicacy was rather 
wounded at even that imaginary conſtriint which 
marri2zz might be ſuppoſed to put upon her 
mind, by making it a duty to love me: liberty, 
free ſpontaneous and mutual tenderneſs, are very 
endearing, and afford an elevated and delicate ſen- 
ſation which is almoſt incompatible even with 
an ideal conſtraint. © I beg pardon, Sir, 1 
<< believe I did not hear you very well, I did 
* not rightly underſtand you; but in truth J 
« gota ſad ear ach and cold at our laſt ſizes, and 

« 1 
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« | have never been rightly /en/43le ſince: I am 
grown quite dull of bearing; I crave pardon, 
« Sir. — Why no, Mr. a, a, a, I don't know, 
—] did not ſpeak very plainly, —I det 
know why 1 muttered fo, not I——1 talked to 
myſeif, I think Ccod night good ir pray 
my compliments to your ſpouſe.“ 


CLXXXVIIE 


As fome critics, for wiicſe taſte the author has great re- 
ſpect, have made ſeveral objections to this article, he thinks 
it his du:y to offer ſomething towards an exphaination of it. 
And if upon this occaſion the note ſhould be as long as the 
article, he hopes that he ſhall net be haſt ly charged with un- 
neceſſary prolixity, as it may ſerve to throw {ume light upon 
other dark parts of his Look, to which ſimilar objeclions have 
ben made. In tlie firſt place, then, he begs leave to inſorm 
his judges, that he did not mean to give that gentteman in 
the article, who is applied to by the other, the appellation 
Of a, a, a, as was thought; but only placed thoſe three letters 
as marks of heſitation and doubtfulneſs in the ſpeaker, who 
did not happen to recollett his friend's name: and the author 
flatters himſelf that it kas not been unuſual for writers of fa- 
miiar dialogue in p'ays or farces, to expreſs heſitation in 
the ſame manner; to whom, with great deference, he begs 
leave to refer his readers as a proof of his not impoſing upon 
them: ſo far as to the meaning of the letters a, a, a. As to 
the meaning of the article in general, which alſo ſeems to 
have been covered with an impenetrable cloud, the author de- 
clares, that he drew the character of Mr. a, a, a, what d'ye 
call um, or what d'ye call it, to illuſtrate the two reflections 
that immediately precede it, and :o diſtinguiſn true philoſophy 
from falſe by the effects: Mr. a, a, a, is, therefore, intended to 
repreſent a philoſopher of that ancien: ſchool, which taught 
that apathy was the ſummum bonum, as acantraſt to the ri- 
diculous caſtes and refigements of his friend: in conſequence 


TW 4 
CLXXXVIII. 
Sour men do by their ſenſe, as farmers in the 


market by their corn, paſs off a good deal of bad 
by the help of a little good. 


E) CLXXXIX. 
Wu a weapon is ridicule againſt folly and 
falſchood !—But may not ridicule be employed 
alſo againſt wiſdom and truth? Ripicurz 15 
THAT SPECIES OF WIT WHICH PROVOKE 
LAUGHTER , and that which provokes laughter 
in one man, will not always provoke laughter in 

another: one man may ſee the ſubject that you 
ridicule, in a light that favours your purpoſe of 
making it ridiculous, another in a light that. may 
totally diſappoint it ; 'and truth being miſtaken for 
falſehood by the erroneous mind, that mind may 
be provoked to laugh at truth : but, miſtaking its 


of this principle, he is repreſented as perfectly indifferent, 
whether his wife be fat or lean, or agreeable or diſ:greeable in 
der perſon or in her mind; whether ſhe regards him with in. 
clination, indifference or diſguſt ; and whether, in ſhort, ſl 
poſſeſſes any of thoſe various elegancies wh'ch his friend is 
unphiloſophical enough to require, as eſſentially neceſſary to 
his happineſs. Mr. a, a, a, loves the ſtate with a rational 
affetion, and nothing can be more eaſily poſſeſſed ; his 
friend expreſſes I know not what difficulties, which, if the ſe- 
vere cold he got at his county aſſizes, had not prevented his 
hearing them diſtin'y, are too abfurd for him to com- 
prehend. Mr a, a, a, what d'ye call it, or what dy: 
call'um, is in fine recommended by the author, as an exam” 


ple of true philoſophy well worthy imitation; in. oppoſitioa BW 


to the fatal abſurdities of a contrary character, which he ha- 
a up as a beacon for the ſccurity of others 
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own peculiar error for truth, it cannot be pro- 
voked to laugh at that error, though others may. 
To BE RIDICULOUS, IS TO BE WORTHY OF 
LAUGHTER 3 and moſt certainly truth and wiſ- 
dom are not ridiculous ; but though they do not 
deſerve laughter, they may excite it: there was 
nothing that deſerved laughter in Æſop's chooſing 
the burden of bread which was heavier than any 
other, yet it excited the laughter of his fellow- 
ſlaves, who were not able to fee the action in its 
true light, and did not conſider that as the bread 
would be conſumed upon the road, ÆEſop upon 
the whole of the journey would carry lefs than 
they, though at the beginning he carried more. 
It does, therefore, by no means follow, that be- 
cauſe truth is not ridiculous, ridicule is the teſt of 
truth ; for there is great difference between mak- 
ing a fool laugh at truth, and making truth ri- 
diculous. Do not moſt diſputes on this ſubject 
ſeem to have ariſen from neglecting to make theſe 
diſtinctions? 


Awax, ye . your mirth wand me, 


your gaiety makes me ſorrowful! you think So- 


PHRON ridiculous, I reſpect him; and truſt me, 


the oppreſſion and mockery of innocence is fo fac 
from exciting my laughter, that it awakens every 


tender emotion of kindneſs, and heightens every 


ſentiment of delicacy and generoſity. I confeſs 
that SornroON's dreſs is different from yours, and 


aut of faſhion; he is ignorant of the things that 


1 vou 
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you delight in: I fee it, but remember, the re- 
proach of man is not ignorance but pretenſion: 
SOPHRON is ignorant, but then he is unpretend- 
ing; you are partially knowing, and ſeit-ſatisfied. 
Yes, that very mirth which you think expoſes his 
detects, really proves your own. SopHRON is 
a man of buſineſs, nature formed kim honeſt and 
complacent, and when ſhe refuſed him that poig- 
nant vivacity, that luſtre of taſte and elegance 
with which ſhe has enriched fore fouls, ſhe gave 
an ample recompenſe for the deficiency—the be- 
ſtowed upon him the modeſty of non-pretenſion, 
and the candour of uprightneſs. He faithfully 
perſues the courſe nature has directed, he fills his 
duty of life, he acts his part irreproachably : as 
he feels no attraction to thoſe pleaſures which are 
ſo dear to others, fo he candidly and raticnally 
concludes that he has no merit in not perſuing 
them, and is cautious of condemning what thoſe 
only to whom they are ſo dear can righily com- 
prehend. Real diſhoneſty is alone odious to So- 
PHRON, it is oppoſite to his nature, and therefore 
cannot coincide with it: he is fo juſt in his deal- 
ings that Eis pror- ie is eoual to every poſſible tie 
of obligation or te- intrreſt. It is true that ke 
is very ignorant of many ct the graces of ſoctety, 
he is deficient i the rol-s of gucd breeding, and 
to the undiſcerni::g and indelica'e his dencieicy 
may ſometimes appear ridiculous; but ther: the 


eye of true penctration will ſee far enough to exa- 


mine 
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mine the ſecret the remote ſources of theſe de- 
ficiencies, and will diſcover that none of them 
ariſe from pride, hatred, or malevolence; and- 


therefore, are not juſtly the objects of ridicule. No; 
though the whole world ſhould laugh at Sor HRON, 


| SopHRON would not be ridiculous. 


CXC. 
 Ricnts beget riches; poverty, poverty; me- 


AP reflection ! 


cxcl. 
A np in the hand is worth two in the 
„ buſh,” is a proverb that may have a very good 
moral. But I believe that if we could inculcate 
a quite contrary doctrine, it would be of much 
more general utility: it is, methinks, what is 
not in band that ſeems to require our principal at- 
tention. The ſacrifice of the preſent to the future, 


if a fault, ſeems too rare to require a particular 


caution, and to be like ſome unnatural crimes, in 


no 2 of becoming epidemical. 
el. 

Wan I reflect upon the greatneſs of Cæsax's 
ſoul which could prompt him to contract a debt 
ſuperior to his whole fortune, many times told, 
from a view of advantage, which, however great 
in the eye of his ambition, was yet diſtant and 
precarious; when I reflect upon his amazing ne- 
glect of a preſent advantage in favour of a much 
greater that was diſtant, by giving his vote and 

H intereſt 
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intereſt for Pour Ey againſt himſelf, I am over- 
whelmed with aſtoniſhment and veneration. When 
I refle& on the numbers I know, who in num- 
berleſs inſtances think and act from motives arifing 
from the preſent moment, from mere cuſtom, 
prejudice, or pride, not only in evident oppoſition 
to reaſon and conviction, but even to intereſt ; 

when I reflect upon theſe inſtances of abſurdity 
and narrowneſs of ſoul, I am not leſs aſtoniſhed : 


but my aſtoniſhment is mingled with indignation 


and contempt; and I not only join with hiſtori- 
ans in acknowledging ſuch a ſoul as Czsar's 
moſt uncommon, but add alſo, that the ſouls of 
theſe others are very common. 

CXCIII. 

Pol ir ExESs is ſaid to be the ſcience of civility; 
yer perſons are perhaps more frequently unpolit 
from too much civility than from 100 little, 

CXCIV. 
LaTriTuDe of thought and vice, as contracted - 
neſs and virtue, are, it muſt be confeſſed, placed 
extremely near to each other, yet eternally ſepa- 


CXCV. N 

Two men are equally free from the rage of am- 

bition; are they therefore equal in merit? Per- 

haps not; one may be above ambition, the other 
below it. 


CXCVI- 
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ver- CXCVI. | 
hen THrzRE is methinks a certain reflective caſt and 
um- impartiality in Fox TEXRTIIE's writings, which 


ſing are found in few others: there is an obſervation 
om, in his Plurality of worlds, which lies out of the 
tion road of a common mind, and I think, however 
eſt ; whimſical, it is particularly pleaſing. <© Such are 
dity « the motions of the earth and the moon,” ſays 
ed: FonTentLLz, that only one fide of the moon 
ion can ever be turned towards the earth; to that 
tori- « fide the earth is a moon forty times bigger than 
an's BY « the moon is to the earth, but the other ſide has 
« curioſity is continually bringing travellers from 
the unenlightened to the enlightened hemiſphere 
« of that planet, merely to ſee in a foreign coun- 
« try our enormous luminary which they could 
« never ſee in their own ?” This reflection not only 
pleaſed me, but ſuggeſted another Are there not 
intellectual lights, peculiar to the regions of dif- 
ferent minds, which can never be ſeen without 
travelling from one to the other? And may I not 
carry the compariſon till farther, and ſay, that 
theſe lights alſo are reflected, and that all our 
knowledge is to truth what the moon is to the 
lun, a faint reflection of broken rays that but juſt 
enlightens us and ſcarce warms us at all? 
CXCVII. 
How ſtrangely forcible is the power of nature ! 
H 2 it 
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it often happens, that the thing we zry to do is, 
for that very reaſon, undone; thoſe we ſtrive 
moſt to pleaſe, are perhaps thoſe we make our- 
ſelves leaſt agreeable to; we try to be gay, and 
we are ſtupid; to get the better of drowſineſs and 
fatigue, and we fink the more under them: in 
ſhort, it appears to me, that there are many 
things the ſucceſs of which might be beſt enſured 
by trying to do the dirett contrary. 

— — —- = 
| Troven men hardly ever think themſelves 
wrong in the offence, yet they almoſt always fee! 
themſelves fo in the juſt reproof. 
CXCIX. 
AVARICE is both knave and fool. 
CO | 
IT makes the philoſopher ſmile to reflect, that 
the violent incentives of ambition ſhould fo often 
ſerve only to put men upon ſtudying, watching, 
working, toiling, well or ill, for the ſervice of 
thoſe very perſons whom they look down upon as 
ſcarcely of the ſame ſpecies with themſelves. How 
mortifying could they once be ſenſible of it! 
4, -.- 
IT is from the ſame principle that men are very 
| ſweet and very ſour ; conſequently we often ſee 
the two extreams in the ſame perſon. 
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CCIL 

Taz world is an excellent judge in general, but 

2 very bad one in particular. 
CCIIL. 

SoME inconſiderable though deſirable effects, 
cannot be produced by common underſtandings, 
ſome conſiderable effects may; yet men are al- 
ways praiſed and honoured in proportion to the 
felt, and not in proportion to the known difficulty 
of producing it. 

CCIV. | 

ProFus10N is generally nearer allied to avarice 
than generoſity. 

. 

T xx criterion of true beauty is, that it increaſes 
on examination; of falſe, that it leſſens. There 
is ſomething therefore in true beauty that correſ- 
ponds with right reaſon, and is not merely the 
creature of fancy. 

CCI. | 
As charity covers a multitude of fins before 
God; ſo does politeneſs before men. 
CCVII. 

1 1avx heard politeneſs defined tc an artificial 
* good nature; may we not more truly ſay, 
that good nature is a natural politeneſs ? art will 
make but an imperfe& work if the aſſiſtance of 
nature is wanting. | 

H 3 
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CCVIII. 

Nature has ordained that ſome creatures 
ſhould prey upon others, and it is obſervable 
that the latter have a certain inſtinct by which 
they know their enemies and avoid them ; yet 
there is one creature whoſe ſtrange inſtinct is to 
find out its enemy, and keep continually in its 
way: aſk CLopivs what creature I mean. 

An CLopivs, faid Julia, how can I believe 
all you tell me? don't I know how often you 
have ſaid the ſame thing to others? Yes, dear 
Jur1a, ſaid the inſinuating, the falſe, the con- 
quering CLoprvs, but conſider to whom. Can 
I put you upon the ſame level with Fulvia, Clara, 
and Corinna, and ſuch creatures? Do more juſtice, 
lovely JuL14, to yourſelf, if not to me. Well, 
faid JuL1a, we will not enter into an argument 
on the ſubject; but, believe me, I know per- 
fectly well how little you think, what you ſo em- 
phatically ſay ; beſides, you ſee it is my dinner- 
time, my huſband is coming home, and I ima- 
gine it is your dinner-time too. Ah, cruel JuL1a, 


how faſt the hours fly in your preſence, and with 


what regret do I always leave you !——Shall I 
not pay my reſpects to you to-morrow ?——No 
indeed, I am engaged to-morrow—— Next day 
then ? Why, next day—faid ſhe, as ſhe intently 
counted the ſticks of her fan, I am too 
but you may call——if you will —a mo- 
ment. 5 


CCIX. 
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CCIX. 

I rave heard of ſome creature which when 
dreſſed for food, has in its different parts the 
taſtes of many others. It puts me in mind of 
S1cin1vs, who is by fits a French Agreable, an 
Engliſh farmer, a keen ſportſman, and a book- 
worm ; not to mention ſeveral other little turns 

of whim or fancy, to which Steixius ſometimes 
gives his mind. Nothing is more jaunty than 
young S1cin1us: if you ſaw him at the opera 
or play-houſe, and had never heard who he was, 
you would certainly aſk ; for his appearance is 
ſtriking, his cloaths hang ſo eaſy about him, he 
is ſo minutely well dreſſed, I mean with that com- 
manding eaſe as well as propriety, that the aſ- 
ſemblage of the whole muſt ſtrike even thoſe eyes, 
by which particular parts would be undiſtin- 
guiſhed, —He lolls, he talks, he holds his tongue, 
ſtill with a certain uncommon ſuperiority—he is 
the truth of an Agreable—You would ſcarce think, 
whilſt you ſaw ſome faſhionable woman almoſt 
paying her court to Steiuius on the outſide of 
her fide-box, that he intended going the next 
morning, perhaps that very night, to his old houſe 
in the country, to ſhut himſelf up there for many 
months; but ftill leſs would you believe, that he 
was juſt come from the baker's club, where he 
had talked his five minutes, and worn his great 
wig and great coat like a true and orthodox 

. H 4 member 
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member of that celebrated and learned ſociety. 

Will you follow him to his old houſe in the coun- 
try? — Lou will fee him with his hair hanging 

about his ears, and not only with as bad a coat 

as any farmer in the country, but alſo with. as bad 

an air: yes, he is a Proteus: ſo far from being 

abſurd about things that happen to lie out of his 

way, he conſtantly finds out the very ſomething 

which diſtinguiſhes every claſs of men: he aſſumes 
the moſt contrary characters, and is this moment 

the veryreverſe of what he was the laſt. —S1cinivs 
takes his oaken ſtick, gets a- ſtride a kind of half- 
cart mare, and kicks her to market to a neigh- 


bouring town; there he will look at and cheapen 


ſome hay, or oats, and no one underſtands both 


more minutely; nor will he fail to wet the bar⸗ 


gain with the ſeller. He has been known to drink 
very near his gallon of bad ale in an evening with 
a ſet of farmers in the midſt of tobacco-ſmoak, to 
which he fairly contributed his full ſhare of whiffs, 
" nay, and to talk juſt as well, and as much as the 

beſt of them. Were it not for ſcandalizing, 


J would mention too how much Steix ius would 


be found to have changed his taſte as to his ladies 
but that—As to this ruſtic life, he may per- 
haps continue it ſometime, perhaps turn ſhort 
about and aſſume another, it is juſt as it happens; 
however, you may be certain whatever are his 
avocations, he will alwas be—zotas in illi.— He 
has been known to remain a whole year together 
| in 


PD 
in an odd character, and to have been quite de- 
ſpaired of by his acquaintance who were in another. 
However, I think they all recover him again 
firſt or laſt.—At preſent indeed Steix ius mixes 
two characters together, which you muſt allow 


to be extremely different—He is a pedant and a 


fox-hunter. He boards with a nobleman's keeper 
at his little hut, lives abſolutely by himſelf, and 
is up every other morning in December two hours 
before it is light to attend the fox-hounds, fix 
twelve or fourteen miles from home, and he has no 
companion or attendant but alittle pocket Horace. 
Hedivides his converſation between the hounds and 
his Horace. In the field S1cin1vus ſpeaks to no 
living creatnre, except (I ſay) a hound; and to 
hounds no one ſpeaks ſo well—no man makes a 
try like him, or gets ſo well into hounds ; nor 
does heever quit the field while even a terrier re- 
mains in it—he has been known to ſtay many 
hours after ſtar-light with labourers and whippers- 
in and terriers at an earth. No man is ſo keen 
or fo good a ſportſman as Sicix ius; nor would 
any, who did not know it, ſuſpect that all the 


while he had his little Horace in his pocket: when 


he does not hunt, he converſes with him—or his 
horſe ; and perhaps next year we may ſee a tranſ- 
lation of Horace by Sicinivs. One half of the 

year perhaps he is a ſober man, and drinks little 
or no wine; the next, poſſibly, he is as great a 


reveller as Marc Anthony, and few men become 


jollity 
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Jollity better. If you ſhould get up at four o'clock 
in the morning to go a hunting, during Stei- 
x Ivsꝰs revelling ſeaſon, you may, perhaps, meet 


him with his fine cloaths unbuttoned, and his fine 


lace ruffles as black as the ground, ſtaggering 
home down both ſides of the ſlreet. When S1c1- 


x ius ſets about it, he is quite the agreable debau- 
che. What he will enter upon next, I can't ſay; 
bur I expect to hear, one day or other, that he 
has taken orders, and is an archbiſhop. 


CCX. ; 
Wezaxness of mind is ſtill more diſguſting 
than vice. 
CCXI. 


Wear men often, from the very principle of 
their weakneſs, derive a certain ſuſceptibility, de- 
licacy and taſte, which render them, in thoſe par- 
ticulars, much ſuperior to men of ſtronger and 
more conſiſtent minds who laugh at them. 


| + = | Ow 
SoME men have the ſtrange faculty of com- 
manding an inattention to what is well worth the 
hearing. | 


CCXIII. 
A PROUD man never ſhews his pride ſo much 


as when he 1 is civil. 


CCXIV. 
TarinGs which men call the cauſes of their 
melancholy, are, | believe, often the effects of it. 
CCXV. 
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. 

Mok rirvixc reflection! however difficult it 
may be for us to ſee our faults, it is ſtill more to 
correct them. Conſolating reflection! ſeeing our 
faults is often more an atonement for them, than 


correcting them. 


CCXVI. 


| Taz poets judged like philoſophers, when 


they feigned love to be blind: how often do we 
ſee in a woman, what our judgment and taſte ap- 
prove, and yet feel nothing towards. her; bow 
often what they both condemn, and yet feel a 
great deal ! 

ccxvn. 


Ir opinion is faſhion, and who will ſay it is not, 
what is reaſon ? 


CCXVIIL 
Tux facility of procuring many of our very 
beſt pleaſures grows with, nay, alas! even from 
our indifference towards them. 
CCXIX. 

THERE is an unfortunate diſpoſition in man to 
attend much more to the faults of his companions 
which offend him, than to their perfections which 

pleaſe him. 


CCXX. 


We often miſtake the effect 8 it 


is, for inſtance, generally much leſs the love that 
invades the heart, than it is the heart that invites 
the love. 
CCXXI. 
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CCXXI. 


Goop humour will ſometimes conquer ill- 


humour, but ill-humour will conquer it oftener; 


and for this plain reaſon good humour muſt 


operate on generoſity, ill- humour on meanneſs. 
CCXXII. nd 
Wren a rational and delicate man acts ill by 


another, and who is there that always acts well, 


there is no return that marks it to him ſo ſenſibly, 
or ſo effectually corrects him, as the forbearance 
and conceſſion of him whom he has offended : 


but it unfortunately happens, that the very thing 
| which is moſt likely to correct the failings of the 


generous, is molt likely to — the unge- 
nerous to offend. 
CCXXIII. 

Ir is often better to have a great deal of harm 
happen to one than a little; a great deal may 
rouze you to remove, what a little will only ac- 
cuſtom you to endure. 

CCXXIV. 

How many men might truly ſay, I toſſed up 
whether 1 ſhould be happy or miſerable, and 
loſt! 


CCXXV. 

IT requires recollection, even in a ſenſible man, 
to ſee that things are the ſame at the end and be- 
ginning of a period of ten or twenty years. 

CCXXVI. 


After a lapſe of ten years, the effect which almoſt every 


object 


2222 
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CCXXVI. | 
W: ſhall be often deceived if we expect men to 
quit an opinion as ſoon as the cauſe which pro- 
duced it is removed; as the turbulent fea will by 
no means loſe its turbulence with the ſtorm that 
occaſioned it. 
CCXXVII. 
Tux merrieſt people are not always thoſe whoſe 
hearts are moſt ſuſceptible of joy. 
CCXXVIII. 
Taz well-concerted project of a ſenſible man, 


mut often depend for fucceſs on the will of a fool. 


CCXXIX. 
Wren I reflect upon the particular conſidera- 


tion and attention which ſuperior honours or 


riches command, it puts me in mind 'of certain 
days, when clouds are flying about, and the ſun 
happens to ſhine out ſtrongly from between ſome 
of them on particular parcels of ground : thoſe 
ſpots of the proſpect will then be gilded and diſ- 
tinguiſhed to the eye in ſuch a manner, that all 
the others, however beautiful they may be in 
themſelves, will be quite overlooked and diſre- 
CCXXX. 

Every man, I believe, has his weak place, 

and may be duped if it could be found out. 


object has upon us is ſo different, that we are apt to conclude 
the objects themſelves are not the ſame; but we may diſ- 


cover our miſtake, by obſerving the effects they have on 


others who are ten years younger. 


CCXXI. 
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CCXXXI. 
Wurd men are accuſed of an ill humour or 
diſpleaſure, which is ſo violent that it bears no 
proportion tothe apparent cauſe of it, it is, I be- 
lieve, very rare, but that there are other foreign 
and hidden cauſ-s, unknown, perhaps, even to 
the perſon himſelf, which contribute to and 
heighten that violence. 


CCXXXII. 
Max not taſte be compared to that exquiſite 
ſenſe of the bee, which inſtantly diſcovers and ex- 
tracts the quinteſſence of every flower, and diſre- 
3 


ccxxx ll. 

Wnuar a day !— The cold, the rain, the winds 
are paſt; and a glow of warmth, ſplendor, and 
beauty, is ſpread over the face of the earth ! My 
mind expanded and rejoiced in its influence. I 
contemplated nature in all its glory ; and I felt, 
that thus to contemplate nature was to be happy. 
My reaſon was urged to the moſt pleaſing conſe- 
quences ; and, that I might indulge it without 
interruption, I returned again to my ſtudy : here 
my attention was drawn to a number of flies which 
I had left in my window ſcarce able to crawl, and 
which were now ſporting in the beams of the ſun, 
and exulting in the vigour and delight which the 

weather 
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weather had inſpired. Good God, am I then 
a fly! * 

CCXXXIV. 
Or all diſtinctions, ſure none is ſo little attended 
to, as that between the neceſſary care to preſerve 
our own right, and the invaſion of the right of 
another: men are ſo apt to think their own right 
more than it is, and the right of others leſs, that 
he who is equally ſcrupulous and vigilant to pre- 
ſerve both in their utmoſt extent, will probably 
be defpiſed as a dupe, merely becauſe he ſcorns 
to dupe others : ſuch a chance has honeſty for 
reſpect among the major part of thoſe, who are 
pleaſed to value themſelves for being notable 
and clever, for having a moſt ſagacious dif- 
cernment, and knowing how to make the moſt 
of it! 


| CCXXXV. 
WaHar trouble and pains do people often take 
to make themſelves agreeable, when every effort 
carries them farther from their point! and how 


* Some readers of this article have aſked, why, on ſuch 
an occaſion, a man ſhould cry out am I a fly ? ” or why 
he ſhould tell us in print that he did ſo. But it is hoped 
theſe queſtions ariſe merely from an inattention to the mean- 
ing that is implied, though not expreſſed in the exclamation. 
Has ſunſhine the ſame effect upon me that it has upon a 
** fly; upon me the child of reaſon, whom other cauſes only 
** ſhould elevate and depreſs? Is not only my body but my 

very ſoul invigorated ? and am I not only urged to cor- 

++ poreal but to mental r 

or the diſſipation of a cloud !” 

3 much 
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wk ſurprized would they be, could they be per- 
fuaded that there was an. infallible ſecret of ſuc- 
ceeding in their deſires, which was—to do 
nothing. | 
CCXXXVI: 

Removine prejudices, is, alas! too often re- 
moving the boundary of a delightful near pro- 
ſpect, in order to let in a ſhocking extenſive one. 

CCXXXVII. 

Howevzr fond we are of ourſelves, we are 
often, I believe, leſs ns 
us, than to the man we dupe. 

CCXXXVIII. 3 

Some men ſeem to talk ſenſe, as ſome muſicians 
play mufic, becauſe it is their trade. As to taſte 
or reflection had almoſt faid conſciouſneſs 


either in muſic or ſenſe—that is not part of the 


trade, and therefore they know nothing of it. 
- CCXXXIX. ; 

CrnariTty is a virtue much talked of, but [ 
think very little underſtood. Charity, it is ſaid, 
' forbids me to think ſuch or ſuch ill of ſuch par- 
ticular perſons. What! does charity prompt one 
thing, and reaſon another ? Charity may regulate 
our behaviour, but can have no Influence over 
our 0 

— CCXL. 


Ir would be a ridiculous trial, and yet, I be- 
lieve, a very efficacious one, if it was poſlible to 
. 

6 
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he bad ſo much, on every opinion he himſelf 
ſhould tell you he was confirmed in: might not 
ſuch a favour make ſome ſtrange revolutions in 
the faith of men who themſelves little ſuſpect it? 
CCXLI. 
I nave ſometimes ſaid to myſelf, why ſhould | 


hate people becauſe they are irrational, preju- 


diced, and ſelfiſn? it is not their fault, they 
were made ſo. And yet, if I am made to hate 
their being ſo, my not I alſo have my privi- 
lege ? 
CCXLIT. | 
I nave often thought that the nature of wo- 


men was inferior to that of men in general, but 


ſuperior in particular. 


CCXLUL. 


Tur ſame diſpoſition which makes men inqui- 
fitive and curious in ſmall things, makes them 
negligent and incurious in great ones, 

= CCXLIV. 

IT is, methinks, worthy the curiofity of a 
nice obſerver of human nature, to watch the 
courſe of a principle in the mind, and mark its 
various effects ; now cheriſhing a virtue, now a 
vice; now eſtabliſhing order, and now inclining 
to irregularity : to trace it like a ſtream from a 
lource, through all its windings ; each of which, 
thoſe who ſee but a part, diſtinguiſh by a differ- 

[ ent 
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ent name, and „ to be fed by a different 


ſpring. 
CCXLV. | 
I HARDLY remember to have known two peo- 
ple thought to be alike, but that both were dit- 
pleaſed. 


CCXLVI. 
Turns are ſome perſons, who are ſharpers to 
one ſet of men, and dupes to another ; as the 
little fiſh prey upon leſs, and the great fiſh prey 
upon them. 
CCXLVIL 
UnBzcomixc forwardneſs oftener proceeds 
from ignorance than impudence. 
r 
How happily is an imperfection ſometimes 
placed in the mind! how unhappily a perfection 
CCXLIX. 
Wurar an argument in favour of ſocial con- 
nection is the obſervation, that by communica- 
ting our grief we have leſs, and by communica- 


| ting our pleaſure we have more. 


1 CCL. 

Sou men hate human nature, becauſe it be- 
longs to others; ſome love it, becauſe it be- 
Jongs to themſclves *. 


Some men conſider human nature only as belonging to 
others, and they affect to hate it for its ill qualities; ſome 
| conſider 
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A Man ſhould not be conſcious of his own 
perfections; and yet, methinks, he ſhould be 
conſcious of them. | feel ſomething of a di- 
tion here, which is ſo fine that it efcap-s every 
term of language. 
CCLII. 
A vexy great ſource of error is the common 
practice of judging, what men will appear in a 


point of view in which we have not feen them, 


from what they appear in another in which we 
have ſeen them. | 
CCLIII. 

Goop and bad ſcem to be blended together 
through all nature, and ſometimes to be con- 
founded with each other. In man there ſeem to 
be certain vices and virtues which generally go 


together; and when we ſee, as we continually 


do, that ſome faulty characters pleaſe, and ſome 
virtuous characters diſpleaſe, we ought to diſtin- 
guiſh what in particular it is, that pleaſes or diſ- 
pleaſes in them; and if we do, we ſhall find, at 
leaſt I believe much oftener than we are aware of, 


conſider human nature as belonging to themſelves in com- 
mon with others, and therefore not only affect to love it for 
its good qualities, but impute to it good qualities that it 
does not poſſeſs : and this has been the caſe with all general 


encomiaſts, and ſatyriſts, of human nature; the encomiaſt 
gives him/e f credit for all the good he imputes to human 
nature, and the ſatyriſt excepts £:/c# from all the ill. 
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that the virtuous character diſpleaſes only in the 
vicious part, and the vicious character pleaſes 
only in the virtuous part. It muſt indeed be 
confeſſed, that ſome virtuous characters diſpleaſe 
us more upon the whole, than ſome vicious cha- 
racters; but then it happens, that the vice ming- 
led in the virtucus character is of the moſt odious 
kind, tor we are more offended with parſimony 
degenerated into avarice, than with liberality 
puſked on to profuſion : and it ſhould alſo be 
remembered, that there are ſome good and bad 
qualities, which partake very little cicher of vir- 
tue or vice, and will yet almoſt obſcure the one, 
and atone for the other. 


CCLIV. 


For the it time the difference may not be 
very great, perhaps, whether you are to impoſe 
upon a perſon who has a great deal of ſagacity, 
or one who has but little; but the difference the 
ſecond time will be immenſe. 

CCLV. 

Tux method of knowing whether your ſum 
total be right in arithmetic, is to try it by the 
figures which compoſe it: the method of know- 
ing whether your content in the world is juſt, is 
not by the cauſes that produce it, for the produce 
itſelf is a proof that the cauſes are what they 
ſhould be. 


CCLVI. 
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1 
CCLVI. 
Tur greateſt deceiver in the world is human 
reaſon . ” 
CCLVII. 
As we ſhould adapt the ſtyle of our writing to 
the capacity of the perſon it is addreſſed to, ſo 


ſhould we our manner of acting; for as perſons 


of inferior underſtandings will miſconceive, and 
perhaps ſuſpect ſome ſophiſtry from an elegance 
of expreſſion which they cannot comprehend, fo 
perſons of inferior ſentiments will probably miſ- 
take the intention, or even ſuſpect a fraud from 
a delicacy of acting which they want capacity to 


feel. 
7 CCLVIT. 

HaxDLy a man, whatever his circumſtances 
and ſituation, but if you get his confidence, wi. 
tell you that he is not happy. It is however cer- 
tain all men are not unhappy in the ſame degree, 
tho* by theſe accounts we might almoſt be tempt- 
ed to think ſo. Is not this to be accounted for, 
by ſuppoſing that all men meaſure the happineſs 
they poſſeſs, by the happineſs they deſire, or think 
they deſerve ? | 
| CELTIE. 

Wr lament at every ill we have, we rejoice at 
none we have not. 


Human reaſon may be ſa'd to be a greater deceiver 
even thaa human Paſſions, becauſe it is leſs ſuſpected. 


I 3 CCLX. 
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CCLX. 
How many times in your life have you met 
with the agft unreaſonable and extraordinary man 
you ever met with? 


CCLXI. 


Wr are about as much mortified to be duped 


by another, as we are ſatisfied to be duped by 


ourſelves. 


CCLXII. 


Tux fool is led into miſtakes by his own in- 


conſiſtency; the man of ſenſe by that of others. 

_ Corinna is very pretty, very gay, and very 
fantaſtical; Puar amoxp is one of her moſt paſ- 
ſionate admirers, and he is fo filly and fo vain as 
to conſtrue common civility into the higheſt en- 
couragement, and a little innocent coquetry into 


a tacit premiſe of the laſt favour, FuLvivs is 


| alſo a ſincere admirer of Cox IN NA, and FuLvius 
is a man of gallantry, ſenſe, and diſcernment. 


Cortina, however capriciouſly ſhe may have 


behaved to others, has ſhewn a peculiar partiality 
to FuLvivs. PHARAMOND fhinks himſelf en- 
couraged, and FuLvivs zs ſo. The other day 
Pnaxauoxp paid a viſit to Corinna, and be- 
haved to impertinently and ſo impudently that 
Corinna was forced to turn him down ſtairs. 
ForLvivs paid a viſit ſoon after, and preſuming 
upon the repeated teſtimonies of her favour, he 
urged his paſſion with great dclicacy indeed, 

| but 


ſel 


met 


but as ſo many farthings. 
dom fewer racers in his ftring than thirteen or 
; moſt of them firſt formed nags, and 
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but with great ardour, and—he was tu rned 
down ſtairs. 


CCLXIII. 

Ir you meet young Torx1sMonD at the opera, 
and aſk him how he does; he will anſwer you, 
«© his dam was got by Whitefoot, his grand dam 
„by Julius — his great grand dam by 
„ Chimney-ſweeper, his great great grand dam 
« by _y Tom out of the old Mouna barb 

* mare.” Have you any running horſes to 


| £40 ? — or match? — you may do either with 


young Ton 15MOND, quite upon an agreeable foot- 
ing ; three or four hundred pounds are with him 
TorisMOND has ſel- 


fourteen 
all Toximon»'s intimate friends. Tor1sMonD 
is none of your half bred jockeys ; he improves 
in training; and if he goes on improving till he 
is an old man, he will certainly be a jockey in an 
exceeding high form. If you meet TorisMoOND 


on the road—whether on horſeback or in his 


chariot, its all one—it will be full gallop : his 


out-riders indeed may be trotting behind, for 


they ride coach-horſes, he drives running horſes 
—in order to have a race before his eyes where- 
ever he goes. O! they have all fix won many 
and many a king's plate! You aſk whither 
he is going Þ ſuch a hurry? What a queſ- 
tion! to ſee his friends to be ſure : and the next 
day, if you go the ſame road, you will per- 
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haps ſee him coming the ſame pace back again, 
after having ſeen them. You don't comprehend 
the pleaſure reſulting from looking at beaſts ?— 
Well, if you are fo dull I cannot help it: it will 
be in vain to recommend to you the contempla- 
tion of this beautiful ſtring ; you will neyer com- 
prehend the grace of their jutting walk, the 


charm of their ungain gallop, the delightful 


whiſk of a long, ragged, and ugly tail, much 
leſs the beauty of a horſe's ſtopping ſhort, bolt- 


ing his tail ſtraight up, and But it would re- 


quire the pen of a Swift to deſcribe all the deli- 
ciæ of thoſe dear Houyhnhnms, which that great 
man had the penetration to ſee, and the taſte to 
enjoy. TorisMonD enjoys them all; and next 


to the horſcs he enjoys their feeder : if you was 


to meet that ſame feeder and Ton tsMON toge- 
ther, they would put you in mind of the two 
kings of Brentford—they always whiſper no 
matter whether any one is near, or whether there 


is any ſecret, they are always cheek by joul— 


and whiſpering : nay, if there was a ſecret, and 
you were near, and were to liſten, you would 
get nothing by it; their language is that of a 
Jockey, and you would find it about as intelligible 
as that of a horſe. TokisMON D is an adept you 
ſee, he is deep in the myilery,—he is indeed a 
jockey. You aſk why he does not rather think 
of being a politician, and making a figure in 
„0000 public 
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„ me another horſe.” 
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public life—indeed I do not know : whether it 


be that he has any party prejudices, or what it is 
indeed I do not know, but he does not think of 
t. Well then, ſay you, as he is young, ſome 
callantries with the fine ladies might be a clever- 
er employment—Bleſs me, but ſuppoſe he has 
no taſte for any of theſe things ! I tell you, To- 
*15MOND is a jockey, a very jockey; and every 
time he wakes out of his ſleep, he ſays Give 


ECLXIV. 5 
Evxx honeſt men miſtake oftener in their own 


favour than in other peoples. 


CCLXV.: 
How ſhould man give or receive a true ac- 
count of man ? he muſt be both party and judge. 


CCLXVI. 

Wr are ſcarce ever ſo juſt either to ourſelves 
or others, as to attend even to the thing that 
pleaſes us when not accompanied and ſet off by 
ſomething elſe. STRABo takes a journey to ſee 
the fine ſituation of his friend's ſeat ; he paſſes 
by twenty ſituations in his road which are incom- 
parably more beautiful without even looking at 
them, and yet, when he arrives at that he is in 
raptures with it. STR ABO thinks Flavia vaſtly 
nandſome, and prefers her ta Honoria; yet in 
fact, Flavia is much leſs handſome and agreeable, 
and he himſelf would think fo it Flavia had not 

: by 
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by ſome chance come into more faſhion. Beau- 
tics then, whether of art or nature, are it ſeems a 
kind of adjectives they are not allowed to ftand 
by themſelves. STRAaBo is fond of operas, he has 
very great pleaſure in hearing Amorevoli ſing, 
and even diſtinguiſhes and enjoys the peculiar ex- 


cellence of his taſte and expreſſion ; yet it happen- 


ed the other day before STR a Bo got into his cha- 
riot to go to the opera, that a friend of his, who 
was waiting with him for the hour, hummed an 
Italian air; STRAaB0 appeared not even to hear 
it, and yet that friend, perhaps, was maſter of 
as much taſte and expreſſion as Amorevoli him- 
ſelf. SrRABO too loves truth and ſentiment; 
and one night at ſupper a gentleman unknowing- 
ly made a remark which happened to contain ex- 
actly the ſenſe of an excellent maxim of La Rochx- 
FOUCAULT 3 STRABO anſwered, Come, Sir, give 
me your toalt, 
CCLXVII. 

Tux teſt of ſome reflections is the immediate 
afſent to them ; the teſt of others, and perhaps 
of thoſe which are much the beſt, is the immediate 
diſſent. 


ccLxvm. 
Men ſometimes arraign follies or faults in others, 
which they have not ſenſe or virtue enough to be 
guilty of themſclves: you may be diſtant from 


* This may be the caſe with reſpect to heroiſm paſkes on 
to raſhneſs, and ta ſpirit to quixotiſm. th 
tne 
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the point of — by ſtopping ſhort, as well as go- 


ing beyond it. 


CCLXIX. | 

How happy is it for us, that the admiration of 
others ſhould depend ſo much more on their ig- 
norance than our perfection 

CCLXX. 

However far ſome men may have gone in 
the ſcience of impartiality, I am perſuaded that 
there is not one of them but would be furprized if 
he could be ſhewn how much farther he might 
g0. 
CCLXXI. 

Tux are ſome men in whom a deficiency of 
ſenſe or wit gives no pain; there are ſome men 
in whom an abundance of both gives no plea- 
lure. F 

BRILLus has no great depth of underſtanding, 
but, though you have, it will be your fault if he 
don't pleaſe you. BRIILus is in his perſon ex- 
treamly agreeable, in his behaviour proper, in his 
manners free, in his heart good-natured. There 
is a certain careleſſneſs about him, not eaſily de- 
fined, but peculiar, and extreamly becoming; 
and though his converſation has nothing very un- 
common in it, yet it is never injudicious or diſ- 
pleaſing. His nature is gay, yet ſoft ; and tho” 


IF This maxim is illuſtrated by the three following charac- 


ters, which were intended alſo as pictures of nature contraſt 
ing each other. 
he 
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he has often flights of fancy, yet he is never over- 
bearing, for they are always natural and often en- 
dearing. He never copies any man, and for that 
reaſon is often copied. BA ILV us is a man of the 
world, he dreſſes well, but without ſtudy, and it 
rather ſeems as if he could not do otherwiſe than 
as if he deſired to do it; all aukwardneſs is re- 
pugnant to his nature, he was born polite, eaſy, 
and what the French fo emphatically call place. 
He is governed by a kind of natural inſtinctive 
propriety, and this principle is not only ſtrong but 


univerſal ; he never ſpeaks improperly, for even 


his gaiety and a certain freedom in his diſcourſe, 
is ſo very much his own, fits ſo well upon him, 
and is fo naturally inoffenſive to others, that it is 
impoſſible not to be pleaſed with it: every thing 
Br1LLus does becomes him, and he proves how 
much the qualities of the heart are preferable and 
even aſſiſtant to thoſe of the underſtanding. If 
you want to talk of ſciences or books, you muſt 
not apply to BxiLLus, for he ſeldom or never 
reads; if you want to diſtinguiſh nicely, or rea- 
ſon profoundly, you mult not apply to BRILLus, 
for he gives up ſpeculation and theory for pleaſure 
and practice : bur if you poſſeſs extenſive know- 
ledge and deep penetration yourſelf, you will 
never be ſhocked with his pretenſions to what he 
does not underſtand, or dogmatical deciſions upon 
what he does, but will be at full liberty to exer- 


ciſe your good humour, your gaiety, your hap» 


pineſs with BRILLus. 
Prociou 
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Pnoc io is a gentleman, and a man of letters; 
he has written ſeveral ingenious things which 
have done him credit in the world ; his under- 


ſtanding then deferves that credit, and you muſt 


approve it: yet, if your character is a pleaſing 
one, you will find PROCON infuppartable, be- 
cauſe his underſtanding deſerves that credit. Pho- 
cio is in his perion by no means pleaſing, in his 


behaviour ſeldom proper, in his manners forward, 


in his diſpoſition impertinent: there is a certain 
ſtiffneſs about him which is extreamly ungraceful; 
and though his converſation is often very ingeni- 
ous, yet it is always accompanied with ſo much 
conceit, that it never pleaſes even a good head if 
it belongs to a good heart. Phociox is rather 
a man of ingenuity than of taſte : if he writes 
you a letter, it will certainly be moſt exact in or- 
thography and ſtyle, and perhaps full of ſenſe ; 
but he has no conception that there are faults in a 
negligent freedom, which have ten times more 
beauty than his {orced accuracy can confer. His 
nature is falſely gay, that is, pert and pragmati- 
cal; and though he has often flights of fancy, 
in which there is real wit, yet there always appears 
ſo much defire to ſhew it, ſo much of what the 
French ſo eniphatically call ga»che, that it intirely 
loſes its effect, nay poſſibly it diſpleaſes merely by 
the impropricty with which it 15 introduced. But 
if you was to tell PHociox that wit miſplaced 


becomes folly, how cheap would he hold you ior 
your 
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your nonſenſical paradox ! Phnoc rox is a fine 
gentleman mangue, He has, inſtead of the de- 


cent freedom and air du monde, that forced for- 


wardneſs which talents without taſte, flattered by 
talents without taſte, naturally acquire. He takes 


himſelf for an agreeable union of the ſcholar and 
the gentleman ; for the polite ſcholar, and as ſuch 


he holds forth. Dreſs he does not much regard ; 
however, he orders his tailor to make him a frock, 
he don't mind the colour, with a ſilver edging 
upon it, and a tight round ſleeve, which with a 
coal black bob-wig makes an agreeable gentle- 


man- like Neglidgee: if you aſk him why he don't : 
powder his bob, he will, with a ſmile, aſk you 


the uſe, the beauty, the naturalneſs of powder; 


nay poſſibly prove to you the abſurdity of flinging 


white duſt into a beautiful natural black, and 
thus come as it were with a rule and pair of com- 


paſſes to meaſure what is in itſelf unmeaſurable, 


thus reaſon upon what is not cognizable by rea- 
ſon; what, I had almoſt ſaid, is ſuperior to rea- 
ſon, TasTE. He is right, that is, he is ſelf-per- 
ſuaded ; but in fact his ideas are inelegant, he is 


deplace : in a word, Paocion can write well and 


talk well, but he cannot pleaſe. 


ADRASTUS is neither a poliſhed man of the 
world nor a ſcholar ; nay, he has not the ſmalleſt 
pretenſions to the character of either, and yet he 
is often acceptable to both: he is not the leaſt ac- 
quainted with books, not even thoſe in his own 


language, 
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language, and he is equally ignorant of the ele- 
gancies of life : his breeding does not extend an 
inch farther than civility ; his dreſs is always after 
his own faſhion, nor is he leſs ſingular in his plea- 
ſures and taſtes ; and yet there are twenty little 
things that AprasTus underſtands better than 
any man, and not one but he will take pleaſure 
in doing for you : do you want to have a carriage 
made, a landau, or a poſt-chaiſe, he will order 
it for you, and it will be made juſt as you wiſh it; 
its fort ſhall be either convenience or jemmineſs, 
or a proper mixture of both, juſt as your charac- 
ter requires it. He will himſelf ſee the ſtuff it is 
made of, and above all he will take care you ſhall 


not be cheated ; he knows every particular of 


every one of the various trades the whole muſt 
paſs through. Would you buy two or three 
horſes for this poſt-chaiſe ? he will even do that 
for you; and not a ſplint, or ſpavin, or bad eye, 
or old broken knee, or pinch't foot, or low heel, 
eſcapes him. He will chuſe any fort of horſe 
equally well, from the thorough Engliſh black 


up to the beſt bred bay. AprasTus is the beſt 


humour'd fellow in the world, and, however diſ- 
tant from every thing that is French, is always 
acceptable to the moſt faſhionable people, unleſs 
they are very much pinched and preciſe indeed ; 
nay, he likes the company of ladies that 
are good-humoured and free, and will readily 
make one with them ; at a Vaux-hall party, and 


when 
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when there, will not fail to get them the beſt box, 
and the belt things of all forts; he has but to give 
Mr. Tyers a wink and all is done; they have 
drank many a bowl of punch together, and 
ſmoaked many a pipe. By the way, do you love 
punch? he't] get you ſuch rum as perhaps you 
never tafted.—You may ſend Apr asTvs about 
at your Vaux-hall parties like a waiter if you will, 
he defires no better ſport; nay, after ſupper when 
the chief of the company is gone, he will take 2 
French-horn, and, give him a good ſecond, he 
will delight you. If you love hunting, he will 
clang you the hunting notes till the gardens ring 
again; you will, like Alexander © fight all your 
„ battles o'er again, and ſtay again the ſlain.” 
However, don't miſtake me, Apr asTvs never in 
his life hunted with a French-horn, he knows 
things better; he only practiſes it as a gentec 
amuſement. O] Ap Asrus is an excellent 
ſportſman in every branch of it. But Apr asTus 
is indeed a molt general man as far as modern 
things, mechanical , things, and uſeful things, 
go.—Would you ſhew your hounds to a good 
judge? get ApkasTus to your kennel ; the beſt 
ſhaped ones will not eſcape him ; and his hints 
may be worth liſtening to if you want to make any 
new crofles : then if he attends you in the field, 
and you know and love tbe truth, you'll be de- 
lighted with Apz asTus; he never rides much, 

but 
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but yet he is always firſt in at the death ; you'd 
ſwear that either he had whiſpered the fox which 
way to go, or the fox him which way he intended 
to go. ADRASTUS is indeed a molt manly cha- 
racer; all exerciſes are familiar to him: few men 
beat him formerly at a hop ſtep and jump; he 
now flings a cricket-ball with moſt men, is a to- 
lerable back-hand in a tennis-court, and very few 
men indeed excel him at a cudgel. Some people 
of rule inſtead of taſte might object to Apras- 


Tus as having ſomething odd in his appearance, 


carriage, and dreſs, and not being gentleman- 
like: but if you are not of the number you will 
hold them very cheap ; nay, it will be that very 
oddity that delights you and makes your connec- 
as different notes of 
muſic make more ftri':ing concord than the ſame. 
No man makes a worſe bow than Apr asTus, or 
perhaps looks leſs like a gentleman; and that is 
his perfection. His converſation too is like no 
other perſon's, and yet few other perſons pleaſe 
you as much as ApRrasTus: you alk me, why? 
—— aſk nature. 

CCLXXII. 

Howeve& inferior natures run down ſuperior 
ones, they never fail paying them the moſt ſin- 
cere, as the moſt involuntary homage, whenever 
they meet without diſguiſe. 


CCLX XII. 
Wrar is curioſity ? a ſtrong deſire of know- 
K ing 
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ing the object that excites it: how then do you 
reconcile that univerſal principle of curioſity with 
that univerſal reception of falſehood in mankind ? 

CCLXXIV. 
InARDTy know fo melancholy a reflection, as 
that parents are neceſſarily the ſole directors of 
the management of children, whether they have, 


or have not, judgment, — or taſte, to 
— the taſk. 


CCLXXV. 

Haorx, haoyk, hawrk, hoalow ! Poor Fu- 
' RIO was a little in his beer; and, contrary to his 
cuſtom, he accoſted us, his left fore finger in his 
left ear, with this ſporting, this deafening voci- 

| feration: generally he is rather glum, and you 
ſee plainly, for it is plainly to be ſeen, that the 
fire and fpirit of his character lies a little low. 
Fux lo profeſſes himſelf a lover of his own coun- 
try, a very patriot; happy turn in a young gentle- 
man poſſeſſed of 3oo0ol. per annum! thoſe are 
the men to do honour to it. D-—1n their 
bags and ſolitaires,“ ſays Fux 10—** d—n their 
„ operas, their ſuppers, and their ſpeeches and 
« ſtuff, therc's no taſte, no honeſty in any of 
« them ; they have no ſoul, by g—d, they have 
* no foul! what has a man of fortune and taſte 
« to do with any thing but a pack of fox-hounds, 
« well man'd and well hors'd, and ſomething in 
% a good qualification upon which he can ſport 
« two 


have, 
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4+ two or three cool hundreds? D-— me this is 
« living, and like a gentleman ! dn all their 
« French nonſenſe fay I; by g—d there is not 
« one of them knows a horſe from a gelding, or 
«© whether he is fourteen fifteen or ſixteen hands 
* high. Old England! fay I.“ Thus Furxio 
ran on; and had you heard the tone, the empha- 
ſis, with which he uttered it all, it muſt have im- 
preſſed it very deeply on your mind, as it did on 


mine. His carriage and dreſs were quite correſ- 


pondent to his diſcourſe ; and I lamented that a 
figure which nature had done fo much for, ſhould 
be thus diſgraced by falſe education, and ill- di- 
rected ſpirit : he was light, admirably ſhaped, and 
made to be gentecl ; his dreſs was adapted to his 
character, extravagant and minutely exact to eve- 
ry rule of taſte and elegance received by the beſt 
judges in the claſs of men to which he belonged, 
from head to foot, from his ſcratch combed down 
to his eyes, to his walking ſhoe (not pump) with 
one leather for his heel, and no leather for his 
toe; he never admitted any, nor did any hints 
from the repeated knocks he got from intruding 
ſtones, (for the toes were ſo round and flat, he 
got many) induce him to alter the faſnion. In 
his carriage he had an agreeable ſlouch beyond de- 
ſcription, a determined merit · conſcious air, and 
ſtood with his long ſhoes almoſt ſtraight as well 
as flat on the ground, and his right hand thruſt 
into his boſom—the elbow a little rounded— 
K 2 withig 
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within two buttons of the top of his waiſtcoat, (l 
mean the upper, for he always wears four,) which 
was only buttoned down to the laſt two buttons, 
for that alſo is the bel-2/7: his talk was generally 
Jaconic, yet ſtucdy; but the chief expreſſion of 
cloquence lay in a peculiar ſtyle of ſpitting, oc- 
caſioned by the beſt piz-raiFd quid in the three 
kingdoms. Alas] poor human nature! how has 
all the ſpirit of thy compoſition been perverted! 
what an exuberance of fire, life, perhaps taſte 
and merit, had it been rightly directed! I fell 
into many refleX'ons on human nature, on the 
force of education, on the negligence of parents 
and educators, and retired; nor thought I more 
Cr FURO, when I had once got him out of my 
| kead, till the next year a character I met with ac- 
cidentally, recalled him to my mind, by the op- 
poſition and contraſt of it. It was a young man 
of a pretty figure juſt landed from France, and to 
all app-arance a French coxcumb, the very re- 
verie of Fug o. He held forth on the intoler- 
able ruſticity of the Englilh—* they dont know 
& how to live, they can neither walk, fit, nor 
* ſtand; ah! quelle diſarace! how coiffeed ! how 
& cya {j:id f* and indeed his thoes were in ore 
reſpect the very reverſe of Fur1o's, for they were 
O very piqued that they could not fail pinching 
and {queezing his toes all together: he raved 
about clcar ſauces, Entrees, Entremets, Deſſerts, 

what 
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what not; every third word was French, Ecorcþ; 
indeed ſometimes, but the aim was always per- 
fect: if an @ came in h's way, he took care it 
ſhould be broader than the ſtrongeſt affectation in 
a Frenchman would have made it, je'n ſuis bez 
FAAWwWCRHE; no truer Frenchman as far as heart 
and inclination could go; every common-place 
remark againſt his own country was run over, 
and none was fo odious. Ah, thinks I, were 
Fur1o here his friend comes in and accofts 
him, with My dear Will Fuzro! “ Lilarted, 

ſtared, wondered—it was he, it was Fur1o. 

CELXXVI, 

PeLevs propoſes to himſelf the character of a 
fine gentleman ; and what, think you, are in his 
opinion the requiſites neceſſary to form it? why, 
happily for PeLtvs, thoſe which he poſſcſſes and 
no other. PELEus has a good leg, a very good 
leg—the calf full, muſcular, not too high nor 
too low, going off handſomely without too ſud- 
den or too conſiderable a diminution, and this is 
the principal; but think not that this is all: ac- 
companiments, ornaments, muſt attend on this 
leg in particular, and in general on the whole 
perſon ; he dreſſes himſelf like a fine gentleman, 
and this leg eſpecially employs many happy mo- 
ments to adorn, and many more to think of. 
Can you recommend any ſuper-excellent hoſier ? 
PELEvs don't mind price: dy you know where 
OW. „ 


1 
the beſt morning, afternoon, or boot-ſtockings, 
are to be bought? PzLevs wants many forts, 
particularly ribbed ones—they ſhew the leg well. 
O! here he comes, — this is PRI EUS: did you 
ever ſee ſo neat a leg? the knee at top, delight- 
ful! the foot at bottom, divine! if I was a 
ſtocking- merchant, I would give PeLevs half 
my ſtock if he would let his leg fit for my ſign. 
You fay, his ſtocking looks tight” — tight is 
not the word, I fay it looks like his ſxin: and 
fee how the muſcles ſwell! how firm, how elaſ- 
tic! their influence aſcends even to his counte- 
nance—do you not ſee in his face how handſome 
his legs are? But has PeLEus then, as a fine 
« gentleman, nothing but legs to ſtand upon? 
Nothing quite ſo perfect, but yet many excel- 


lencies in which he ſurpaſſes moſt other fine 


_ gentlemen ; in PeLevs, there is a correſponden - 
cy throughout, mind and all. He often dreſſes 
after dinner to be compleat in one of the ſide- 
boxes at about ſeven; there he ſpends moſt of 
his evenings, and need he ſay any thing there? 
his accomodage, his cloaths, his ſtock exactly 


plaited and broad, and, above all, tight to an 


almoſt choaking degree, will not they ſpeak for 
him? But his legs” true, if you are not 
in the ſame box you will not ſee them; but you 


may perhaps be able to get into it, and then you 


will, ſome how or other, I'Il anſwer for it. P- 


LEUS is indeed a moſt finiſhed piece, no Flemiſn 


One 


by one 


win 


1 

one more ſo! nor is his taſte ſo confined as you 
may imagine; he knows and frequents ſome of 
the beſt taverns, nor does he fail to aſſume a 
proper dignity, by ſwearing as loud at the wait- 
ers as any man. If he is with ladies, he knows 
the French manner ; he will pick his teeth one 
by one ſo careleſly, ſo delicately! or he will 
whiſtle ſo agreeably, he would charm you. His 
whirling new chariot is made by Butler, and no- 
thing can follow better; and I hear he is actually 
about another pair of neat light bays. You aſk 
« if PELEvs is polite, eaſy, gallant; if his car- 
4 riage and converſation have that propriety 
* which diſtinguiſhes true good breeding; if he 
* knows all thoſe delicacies of behaviour which 
are known to ſo few; that politeneſs of heart, 
« which, like a kind of internal ſenſe, feels as 
eit were all the peculiarities of different circum- 
« ſtances of time, place, and company, till ac- 
% comodating itſelf to each with equal ſoftneſs 
and dignity ; if he poſſeſſes, above all, that na- 
{© tural, that unaſſumed and unaſſuming ſuperi- 
* ority, which characterizes the fine gentleman 
* of every country in the world ?” but to what 
end are all theſe queſtions ? I tell you he has got 

2 pair of bright bays—and the ſign of the leg. 

CCLXXVII. 

A SENSIBLE man will ſometimes, from a kind 
of habitual fondneſs, preſerve ſome old room in 
K 4 — 
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E 
his houſe when he is new building it, and ſo de- 
ſtroy all the ſymmetry and convenience of his 
edifice: in the ſame manner alſo will a ſenſible man 
ſometimes cleave to ſome old opinion in his diſ- 
quiſitions into nature and truth, and thus entire- 


ly deſtroy the connection and ** of his 
knowledge. 


cc LXX VHI. 
I xxo. no virtue, the want of which may, 
with reſpect to almoſt all its advantages, be ſo 
well ſupplied by a vice, as generoſity; vanity 
| almoſt alone will ſometimes perform its func- 
tions. 


CCLXXIX. 
Ax E there not inſtances, alas! wherein even 
the well diſpoſed mind that is unhurt at falſe 


thinking, will, from the ſame principle, be un- 
hurt at falſe acting? 


| CCLXXX. 

Tazxe are virtues which if they happen to be 
ever ſo little overcharged with alloy, if I may fo 
expreſs myſelf, or, to uſe another figure, if they 
have that defect which in a picture might per- 
haps be only called a looſe but maſterly manner, 
can produce nothing to the poſſeſſor but endleſs 
inconveniency : thus it is ordained, that the poor 


inſet which flies to the light, ſhall fly to the fire 
alſo. 


CCLXXXI. 
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CCLXXXI. 
Some men methinks reliſh things the more 
ſrom not underſtanding them *. 
CCLXXXII. 
Propl do not only enjoy content, and the 


charms of ſelf. approbation from acting well, but, 


different caſe ! from thinking they act well. 

Ox of the greateit philoſophers I know in 
the world is, HEN MION: afk him the news, what 
ſuch a great perſon is doing, who is going out of 
place, who is coming in, he knows nothing of 


the matter I never meddle with other people's 


* buſineſs,” ſays HERMIOW; I endeavour to 


play my own part in the world, that's all I 


« aim at“ -a very ſtoic about other people's 
buſineſs! As to his own indeed, ſtoiciſm gives 
way a little to the care of externals. The accu- 
mulation of money is his ſolace, his joy, his— - 
ne plus ultra; indifferent to all other things, all 
his faculties are exerted on this, and with only 
reverſing one word in the ſentence he could cry 
out, tirtute mea me involuo. FER Mion has 
found out the true meaning of the precept, in- 
« creaſe and multiply; and as faſt as his 
guineas roll in, he takes ail due care they 


thall not roll out: and thus his life wears away 


In muſic and painting this is remarkable ; for a very 


nice and ſ:iiful ear and 7 will reliſh but little, what others 
will reliſn much, 


UL 
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in a complacent innocent tranquillity ; no reſtleſs 
ambition; no looſe pleaſures; no weak attach- 
ments—he never meddles with other people's bu- 
fineſs ! and unleſs you could convince him that 


the ſtocks were broke, or his land ſunk by an 


earthquake, you would in vain attempt to diſ- 
turb his philoſophy. Your Horaces may talk of 
their juſtums and tenacems, Hermon prefers the 
ſecret conſolating ſnugneſs of poſſeſſion ; the in- 
terior ſatisfaction, the philoſophic eaſe reſulting 
from the conſciouſneſs of poſſeſſed gold : and let 


what will happen to the ſurrounding world, ſe- 


cure him but gold, of him too ſhall you exclaim, 
EN ferient ruing ! 
CCLXXXIII. 


'Trosz men who are commended by every 


body, muſt be very extraordinary men; or, 
which is more * very inconſiderable 
men. 


CCLXXXIV. 
Cour ac often decides ſenſibly where reaſon 
will not, nay, where ſhe cannot. 


CCLXXXV. 


Many men that have not ſenſe, might have 


ſenſe if they would : to explain the paradox— 
how numerous are the obſtacles from pride and 
frowardneſs to reaſon ! and what is reaſon but 
truth and ſenſe ? 


ccLXXXVI. 


ive 


Kl 
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CCLXXXVI. 


GREAT minds are ſeldom voluptuons, tux 
great and agreeable minds are almoſt always fo. 


How much more agreeable was Henry the fourth 

of France, than his miniſter the Duke du Sully ? 
CCLXXXVII. 

Is it then true that man is ſo unhappy a crea- 

ture as ſo many wiſe men have told us he is? 

| believe, indeed, that the cauſes of happineſs 


are often error and forgetfulneſs ; but of what 


moment is the nature of the cauſe, if you enjoy 
the effet? 

ARISTARCHUS is dn: how full of 
knowledge, of ſenſe, of ſentiment! You get 
him with difficulty to your ſupper ; and after 
having delighted every body and himſelf for a 
few hours, he is obliged to return home——he 
is finiſhing his treatiſe which proves, that unhap- 
pineſs is the portion of man. 

CCLXXXVIII. 

Tuo cn love is more endearing than friend - 

ſnip, yet lovers quarrel more than friends. 
CCLXXXIX. 

Ar a concert of muſic, he who has no part 
to play, but is at liberty to attend to and con- 
template all the others, is beſt off: in the con- 
cert of the world it is juſt contrary. 

CCXC. 

Max does not ſeem to have been deſigned by 

nature 


„„ 
nature for a great deal of reflection, it will damp 
the ſpirit of his action: man does ſeem deſigned 
for a certain degree of refieftion, it will moderate 
the impetuoſity of it. 
CCXCT. 

I rave often heard it ſaid, that the under- 
ſtandings of men and women are naturally the 
ſame ; and that the difference which has been ob- 
ſerved between them, ariſes wholly from the dif- 
ference of education. But I am of opinion, that 
there is a difference between the minds of the two 
ſexes ſimilar to that between their bodies; and, 
therefore, that the underſtanding of men is more 
adapted to thoſe things that require ſtrength, and 
that of women to thoſe things that require minute 
elegance, refinement, and delicacy. Men often 
comprehend the various parts of very complicated 
ſubjects, perceive the congruity or incongruity of 
accordant or diſcordant things, and clearly and na- 
turally deduce conſequence from conſequence in a 
regular ſeries. Women ſeem incapable of keeping 
ſo many things in view at once; and, therefore, 
admit contradictions, without ſeeing their incon- 
ſiſtency: they will ſuppoſe effects without enqui- 
ring after cauſes, and will therefore ſometimes 
ſuppoſe an effect of which the cauſe could not 
ſubſiſt. But though the capacity of women is leſs 
extenſive, yet their perception ſcems to be quicker 
and more acute, fo as to diſcern immediately cer- 
tain objects of a refined and delicate nature which 
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men ſee ſlowly, or perhaps not at all. Women 
as they perceive with more quickneſs, ſo they 
judge with more preciſion of certain ſimple and 
unconnected objects; and if I might be allowed 
ſo whimſical an expreſſion, I would ſay, that if 
men judged beſt of things that lay round the out- 
fide of a circle, women judged beſt of thoſe that 
were comprehended within it. Men know beſt 
the arts of policy and war, and abſtruſe ſciences 
which extend to a large ſphere, and include innu- 
merable complicated particulars ; women excel in 
whatever relates to the elegancies and cndearments 
of domeſtic and ſocial lite. The natural province 
of women, therefore, is that in which they were 
formed by nature to excel; fo that true taſte is of- 
fended when they intrude upon the other, and if 
they happen to excel in that other, which is very 
rare, they rather diſguſt than pleaſe ; if they com- 
pel admiration, they never excite love, and are 
rather gazed at as prodigies, than honoured or 
eſteemed as ſurpaſſing others in natural excellence. 
Even the virtues of the two ſexes ſeem to differ 
in a manner ſimilar to their underſtandings and 
their form: that courage, for inſtance, which 
cannot be exerted without bodily ſtrength, is the 
virtue of a man; the courage that conſiſts in 
bearing diſtreſs with equanimity, and ſuffering 
pain without complaint, is the virtue of a woman; 
and in woman, this only is amiable, becauſe this 
only is natural. From the fame cauſe women are 
| moſt 
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moſt in danger of indulging romantic notions of 
refinement and delicacy ; whilſt men are, on the 
Contrary, moſt in danger of reaſoning themſelves 
into adegree of inſenſibility and indifference. But 
to particularize every difference between the maſ- 
culine and feminine mind, would be endleſs : and 
to do it perfectly, is, perhaps. impoſlible, either 
by man or woman; becauſe it requires both the 
ftrength of one, and the delicacy of the other. 

CCXCII. 

„ TruTH will prevail.“ It may be true, 
but ſome people, I believe, think her a very flow 
worker; and little will the ſatisfaction of her pre- 
vailing be to you, if you happen to be ruined in 
your reputation or fortune while ſhe is at work. 

CCXClII. 

You prove your generoſity much leſs at the 

time you give, than after i nay rather, it ig 
aſter the gift only that you prove it at all; for 
certainly, when Tibullus told Crato, he ought to 
remember that horſe he gave him, he at the ſame 
time told him that it was not from generoſity that 
he gave him the horſe. 

CCXCTV. ; 

I is the great men, the wiſe men, the good 
men if you will, who corrupt mankind : for one 
that has been inſtructed by their ſenſe, millions 
baye been ſeduced by their prejudice. 

CCXCV. 
TuzRe are things ſo very natural and common, 
7 that 
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natural 
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count! 
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that every one ſees them; chere are things ſo very 

natural and common, that no one ſees them. 
CCXCVI. 

You deny that man is really fo prejudiced as I 
ſuppoſe him ; talk to him then of ſome foreign 
country, aſk him what religion he is of. 

CCXCVII. 
Micnr not moſt men be 25 well named boys 


grown old ?* 
CCXCVIII. 

Wuar ideas are attached to theſe venerable old 
trees, that reverend ivy-mantled wall ! what-in- 
expreſſible delight I feel, when IT inhabit thoſe 
manſions of my youth !- The old turrets 


are deſtroyed ; the trees ſubmitted to the ſtroke of 


the axe. Good God! is the delight then of my 
very ſoul, the enjoyment of a rational being, con- 
nected with thoſe ſtones, thoſe ſticks ! 

CCXCIX. 

Tux neglecting to put yourſelf above thoſe es 
ought to be inferior to you, will often be as diſ- 
guſtful to thoſe very people, as the not putting 
yourſelf under thoſe who ought to be ſuperior ta 
you, will be diſguſtful to them. 


* By boys grown old, is meant men in whom all the follies | 


and abfardities which were imputed to them as boys, are rot 
removed but confirmed. The author conſiders this, and the 
three preceding articles, as having ſome kind of connection 
with each other. 


CCC. 
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CCC. 

Ir you get a title and 10,0007. per annum, 
you will outſhine every body, and every thing; 
but remember, FLavio, that the very jewels 
which decorate beauty, make deformity ridi- 
culous. 

CCCL. : 

We are often ſurprized when experience demon- 
ſtrates what our own reaſon had before acknow- 
ledged to be true. 

Brezss me, faid BR OMO to AEN ER, at what 
_ rate your ſet of horſes travel! why we are come 
ſeventy miles in eleven hours. Well, replied 
AEN ER, and why are you fo ſurprized; did | 
not come to you laſt month this very ciftance in 
this very time? you may remember I ſhewed you 
my watch the moment I came in; and yet you 
are juſt as much ſurprized at this expedition, as 
if you had not believed the other. I know not 
ſaid Bzom1o, but when one travels the very road 
one's ſelf, one feels the truth of it methinks more 
forcibly. 

CCCILI. 

Or all kinds of generoſity, that of giving, 
though perhaps the moſt ſhowy, is ſurely the molt 
likely to be counterfeit, and is therefore the moſt 
common. 
|  CCCUT. 

TasTE and generoſity—what words! do they 
not, in their molt extenſive meaning, comprehend 
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I 
almoſt every power of the human heart and un- 
derſtanding. £ 
. 
No wonder we judge of the ſenſations of other 
men by our own, ſince we judge of our future 


ſenſations by our preſent ; although we know that 


we have felt differently from what we do feel with 


reſpect to almoſt every object, and might there- 


fore reaſonably infer that we all do ſo. 
K 


Ir is not from an acquieſcence in what you 
advance, that you ſhould conclude there is a prac- 


tical belief of it: while the principle of any error 
remains in the mind, like that of any humour in 
the body, you may, by particular application, ſtop 
the progreſs of it at particular places; but then it 
will indubitably break out again at others, per- 
haps at the ſame.* 
CCCVIL. 

Man ſeems to be made neither to live alone 
nor with others. 
By CCCVIIL 

You will, I believe, in general ingratiate your- 


Tell a man who is addicted to procraſtination, that 
what can be done to day, ſhould never be deferred till to 
© morrow, and he will heartily afſent to the truth of the 
propoſition ; but the ſame indolence of temper that before 
produced procraſtination, will produce it ſtill : the principle, 
the root of his error, remains, and it will ſhoot into practice. 
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{elf with others, {till leſs by paying them too much 
court than oo tle. 
. 
Ir is perhaps true, that women generally come 
into life with higher ideas of delicacy than men; 


but I believe it true alſo, that they generally re- 


tire from life with lower. 


CCC. 
DisackzRNd in little things and agreeing in 
great ones, is what forms and keeps up a com- 


merce of ſociety and friendſhip among reaſonable 
men, and among unreaſonable men breaks it. 
CCCXI. 
W are ſometimes really merry, when the 
heart is depreſſed by grief; but when the heart is 


elated with joy, we are never really ſad. 
CCCXII. | | 
Warx a man ſhews his parts properly, he is 


applauded for it, his confidence was well placed : 


it is the confidence without knowledge that of- 
tends ; yet poſſibly it was by mere good fortune 


that they went together; if you ever once find 


him confident and ignorant, be aſſured of it. 
CCCXIIL 
A vxxx ſmall offenee may be a juſt _ for 
great reſentment ; it is often much leſs the parti” 
cular inſtance which is obnoxious to us, than the 
proof it carries with it of the general tenour and 


diſpoſition of the mind from whence it ſprung. 


CCCXIV- 


ich 


(ind 1 
„ 
Trovcn love and hatred are as oppoſite as fire 
and water, yet do they ſometimes ſubſiſt in the 
breaſt together towards the ſame perſon ; nay by 


their very oppoſition and deſire to deſtroy each 


other, are they ſtrengthened and increaſed. 
 - - 4 

Wuar a ſtrange thing is a populace! now 
madly crying for this thing, then for t'other, and 
never knowing why for any : we, who are not 
populace, are ſtruck with indignation or contempt, 
or perhaps with pity, at this diſgraceful folly of 
the human ſpecies. But is it ſo certain, that we, 
who are not populace, domot often do exactly the 
ſame thing, only that our cry is on higher ſub- 
jets? as a piece of muſic is ſtill he ſame, though 
it be taken an octave or a key higher. 

CCCXVI. | 

IT is not enough that you can form, nay and 
follow the moſt excellent rules for conducting 
yourſelf in the world ; you muſt alſo know when 
to deviate from them, and where lies the ex- 
ception. 

„ 

Tux worſt office you could do to ſome men, 

would be to cure them of what is ridiculous about 


them. An edifice is bad that has a bad ſupport, 


+ If this is not felt, it cannot be underfiood ; and thoſe 
that do not feel it, are left at liberty io ſuppoſe it falſe. 
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it is true; but what will it be if it has no ſupport 
at all? 
CCCXVIII. 

Ir is a melancholy conſideration, that if either 
the mind or the body has any peculiar malady 
which cannot be eradicated, though it be ſome- 
times ſuſpended, that malady will be liable to be 
renewed by almoſt every other that may befal 
1c. 

CCCXIX. 

Taz common contrivances of cunning, put 
me in mind of the preſervative inſtin& I have 
ſometimes obſerved in beaſts, which lays a plot 
that is extreamly artful and well-concealed in many 
parts, but at the ſame time left ſo open in ſome 
one, that it is perfectly eaſy for ſuperior intelli- 
gence to ſce and underſtand the whole complica- 
tion of the contrivance. 

CCCXX. 

Wurx men, for whom we have a well- td 
ed contempt, at the ſame time contemn us, (no 
uncommon caſe !) it becomes humour and makes 
us laugh. 

 CCXXI. 

Our preſent evil is generally thought the worſt 
of our evils, and all our own evils worſe than 
other peoples. 


CCCXXI.. 
Ir is infinitely lefs from what, than from how 
2606 
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1 
you conceive, that the ſuperiority of your nature 
will be demonſtrated. 
CCC XXIII. | 
Tarr are men in whom you would ſpoil all 
by reducing them to what you call regularity, they 
are born and deſigned to be otherwiſe; and while 
vulgar eyes look upon them, as they do on 
comets, as unnatural and monſtrous, thoſe of ſu” 
perior diſcernment only admire in both the un- 
common yet true direction of nature. 55 
CLirAxpER ſeems to have ſaid, or rather na. 
ture ſeems to have ſaid to him, you ſhall not 
be old.“ He is now three or four and forty, yet 
he looks like a young fellow, and acts like a very 
young fellow; nay, and what is ſtill more extra- 
ordinary, acting like a very young fellow becomes 
him. Moſt men of four and thirty are much too 
old for him, he keeps company only with very 
young fellows—like himſelf. In one word, not 
to diſguiſe his character by palliative terms, he is 
a rake—genteel, eaſy, ſoft, even modeſt with la- 
dies, he is a reveller and a rake: late hours, free 
living, I confeſs, are his favourites; but I know 
not how, they ſcarce diſgrace him. Brave as 
Cæſar, he is yet as peaceable as Fribble ; it is al- 
moſt impoſſible to quarrel with him. He is al- 
ways good humoured, and the chi f almoſt the 
only thing he requires of you is to fit up with 
him. Every one blames CLitaxDtr aloud, and 
yet tacitly and involuntarily abſolves him. Na- 
„ L 3 ture 


ture is too ſtrong for reaſon, and CLI TAN DER forceg 


you (unleſs you are a very dull dog indeed) to 


ſmile even while you ſhake your head at his irre- 
gularities. Ay—there he is walking along on the 
other fide of the way: you ſee his drefs is the 
moſt careleſs in the world, and yet how elegantly 
genteel he is in it! as if he was elegantly genteel 
whether he would or no. What a pretty figure 
too!——its now two o'clock, and depend upon 
it, he is but juſt out of his bed—or the round- 


houſe. * Its a pity, however, he does not take to 


<« another ſort of life. That is certain; and who 
knows, when he is a middle aged man of a hun- 


dred, perhaps he will? It is odd; yet this very 
life which you almoſt approve in CL1TanDeR, you 


deſpiſe in VaLERIUs, who is near twenty years 
younger. What think you, if CLITAxDER was 
to cut off his hair, wear a tie-wig, and go into 
the houſe of commons, would you be charmed 
with the decent dignity of his new earch 2— 
CurrAN DER is a comet. 
CCCXXIV. 

I apm1RE the very thing perhaps in one writer, 

which I diſregard in another; for when I know 


that my author thinks deeply, my mind is con- 


ſtantly exerted to comprehend every ſentiment in 
its whole extent, with all its connections and con- 


115 ſequences: I then ſee that it is full, it is juſt, it 


is important, and I not of ly apprehend but feel 
what he tells me. But when I know that my 
author 


A a A mn 


1 
author ſees only the ſuperficies of things, and ſa- 
tisfes himſelf with it, I look for nothing that does 


not float on the ſurface of his expreſſions ; I read 


with the ſame inertneſs that I impute to the 


writer, and what I do not expect 1 do not find 


though by chance it may be there. 
_CCCXXV. 

I] nave often heard it faid, yet never believed 
it, ſuch a one writes ſenſible or witty letters, but 
has neither wit or ſenſe Does he who fays this, 
confider how many things may have led him to 
miſtake in his account? Is he ſure, that he has 
not thought a letter ſenſible or witty, which was 
neither? or, if he has not made that miſtake, is 
he ſure, that the converſation in which he d id not 
remark wit or ſenſe, was really without ſenſe or 
wit? or is he ſure, that his own real deficiency 
may not have been the cauſe of an apparent one 
In his friend, by giving his abilities no opportu- 


nity to come into play? has he, in ſhort, conſi- 


dered, that every effect muſt have its cauſe ; and 
that nothing is more evidently true, than that ex 
nibilo nibil fit? 


| CCCXXVI. 

Ir often happens that there is an infallible re. 
medy for a diſorder of the body, but that ſome 
other diſorder makes the application of it impoſ- 
ſible. Is not this equally the caſe with many diſ- 
orders of the mind ? 


E5 CCCXXVIL 


11 
CCCXXVII. 

Tux only way of acquiring the W of 
truth, is to diſcourage the firſt intruſion of every 
deceit; what knowledge then will men acquire 
by whom every one is encouraged ?—but I miſ- 
take, for every man will tell me he never encou- 
3. 

CCCXXVIII. 

Tux mind has often a ſtrong appetite and 2 
weak digeſtion, as well as the body; fo that ſci- 
ence degenerates into error, as food into morbid 


qualities. 
cccxxix. 
Wnuarkvxx natural right men may have to 
freedom and independency, it is manifeſt that 
ſome men have a natural aſcendency over others. 
. 
Wu we are ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed that a cha- 
racter has ſome particular caſt or quality, the very 
reaſons which naturally tend to deſtroy that opi- 
nion will often ſerve to confirm it. 
n 
Tux language of GELON is It is--You muſt 
El know,” and no man knows 1% than GE- 
LON : the language of LI Ius is—“ It feems— 
*© You may! believe,” and no man knows more 
than LLIus. 


CCCXXXII. 
Noruixc fo different as envy and contempt; 


and yet nothing ſo common as to endeavour to 
perſuade 


LS ww wo 
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perſuade others, nay nothing ſo common as really 
to perſuade ourſe ves, that we deſpiſe thoſe whom 
we envy. 

O Tzmrora! O mores ! O! the profligacy, 
« the luxury, the venality of this age ! ”—cried 
the unvenal MisanTHEs, who fold out declama- 
tions on virtue, honour, and patriotiſm, for bread 
and cheeſe; and he wrote, and wrote, and wrote, 
till he had perſuaded himſelf that all the rants of 


his abuſive and injurious pen were precepts of 
equal authority with thoſe of the twelve tables : 


| he dealt about him, he thundered like a little 


God of this nether world, and all in the cauſe of 
greatneſs of ſoul. Nay, I would not ſwear that 
there were not certain moments of enthuſiaſtic 
rapture, when he really miſtook the elevated fitu- 
ation of his garret, for a ſtation ſuperior to thar 
of the vile nobility whom he fo particularly ho- 
noured with his diſtinctions. Then there was a 
certain houſe, a certain rendezvous near the pa- 
lace, which even raiſed his humorous contempt. 
O! the wretches that haunt it are one and all in- 
famous ſcoundrels, thinks Mis AN THESN; and 
gives them a ſneer, a ſomething of a witty ſtroke 
of contempt. It happened that a certain very 
profligate frequenter of that certain houſe, a great 
man, had ſome buſineſs with Mis AN TRHES, and 
appointed him to attend on the morrow at his bo- 
tel. At the very moment of appointment, he 
appeared at the noble's _ door—and behold 

Misan- 


a” 

MrsaxTnrts! Have you ever ſeen adog walk about 
a room on his hinder legs, keeping with difficulty 
from crawling on all four, and ſtill bending for- 
ward all the way he went ? as like as two peas — 
I mean the patriot and the dog. If the noble 
ſpoke, the anſwer was ready long before the queſ- 
tion was aſked, —and the ſweeteſt humility ! Did 
you ever hear a certain looſe, but humorous 
French fong, in which 2 capuchin fryar is ſup- 
poſed to die, and travel to not the moſt defirable 
of the two orher worlds, where as ſoon as he ar- 
rtves, he is accoſted by the black monarch; with 
—Capucin ?—Plait il, in great humility ſays the 
capuchin, plait il Monſeigneur? 


CCCXXXIII. 8 
Asx the good driver, of what conſequence it 
will be for you to hit the quarter when your car- 
_ Triage is heavy, and the ruts are deep, at the very 
inſtant of changing; he vill tell you, that if you 
do not then 5 the quarter, you may drag on 
with difficulty tor miles together : and it may be 
juſt as material for you to ſeize one opportunity 
of ſerving yourſelf in the world, the neglecting 
of which may leave you to drudge on in difficul- 
tics and diſtreſs for ycars afterwards. 
CCCXXXIV. 
Moprsrv, non-pretenſion, and delicacy of 
behaviour, when joined to the accidental dignity 
of riches and elevated ſtation, will certainly fuc- 


I — 


11 
ceed and be admired; but when joined "I 
intrinſic dignity, without thoſe accidental advant- 
ages, they will ſerve, perhaps, only to hide that 
dignity in an obſcure ſtation. The very qualities 


then which make you admired at the top of the. 


world, might have ſerved alſo, however you de- 
ſerve to be-there, to have kept you from the top 


of the world. 
CCCXXXV. 
One is ſometimes tempted to think that there 
is 2 kind of compenſation of advantage even be- 


| tween knowledge and ignorance : how often is 


pectations, and ignorance gratified in thoſe that 
are irrational and extravagant? 
CcCCXXXVI. 

| We often act as if we fancied that perſuaſion 
would be in proportion to vehemence; yet do we 
not obſerve, that the player who over- acts, af- 
fects us ſtill leſs than he that under-acCts ? BE: 

CCCXXXVII. | 

Ty a particular branch of a tree grows out ſo 
luxuriantly as to rob the other parts of their nour- 
iſhment, we call it a deformity in the tree; and 
we do the ſame when the like accident happens to 
the human body: ought we not alſo, in the ſame 
caſe, to hold the ſame opinion of the mind, not- 


_ withſtanding the contrary has generally prevailed ? 


CCCXXXVIII. 
Ir is ſo much in the nature of men to over- 
reach 


| (142 J 

reach and deceive one another, that their very 

ſports and plays are founded on that principle. 
CCCXXXIX. 

Art there any yet remaining among us, who 
want to give a deſpotic power to kings? tell them, 
ye ſervants, dependants and children, what uſe is 
made of power by your maſters, your patrons and 
parents; and let your ſervants, dependants and 
children tell what uſe is made of it by you ! 

CCCXL. 

Ws live in a land of liberty, it is true; but 
what a melancholy reflection is it that ſo many 
individuals, even in this land of liberty, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily depend for their preſent and future ſub- 
ſiſtence, for every thing that is or ought to be 
dear to them, upon men who are weak ſelfiſh and 
in every reſpect inferior to themſelves, who have 


it in their power by the laws of the land to 1 7— 
Stat pro ratione voluntas. 


| CCCXLI. 
Wx never play fo well at any game of addreſs, 
as when we are not at all anxious to play well ; 
| nay, as when we don't know that we play well: 
| is not this as true in the game of life? 
CCCXLII. 

IT would be doing cunning too much honour, 
to call it an inferior ſpecies of true diſcernment. 
Every good quality ſeems tobe mimicked by ſome 
mock quality that is bad: cunning then is 2 

mock 


n 
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mock diſcernment. As we read of a certain wild 


beaſt who has another ready to aſſiſt him in his 
robberies, ſo is one bad quality of the mind often 


aſſiſted by another, and cunning is the Jackall of 


perfidy ; when cunning appears therefore, we 


| ſhould always ſuſpect its companion to be near. 


CCCXLUE. 

I nave often heard people with to fee ſuch 
or ſuch famous perſons who are dead, as particu- 
lar rarities in human nature, which had produced 
no other like them: but what if they ſce fuck con- 
tinually ? and it is tbe occaſion only, which brought 
the character into play, that they ſhould wiſh to 
—_— - | 

CCCXLIV. 

IT is infinitely leſs the thing which makes you 

applaud the man that ſays it, than it is the man 


who makes you applaud the thing that is ſaid. 


This you fay is obvious; granted: but I ſpeak 
of the degree, and 10 you who think it obvious. 
CCCXLV. 

_ He may be called a good muſician who is cap- 
able of following a certain key properly and well, 
and poſſibly going from it into others which 

plainly and naturally offer themſelves in their con- 
nection with it. But he only can be called a great 


muſician, who is capable of ſeeing the connection 


of keys which do not plainly offer themſelves, 


and yet exiſt in nature, and have an effect on the 


hearer, 
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. delicate and refined in proportion to the 
nicety of that Is not this obſervation | IH 
exatly applicable to every other operation of the aſſumed 


CCCXLVI. = =! 


Wes Je compet a triumvirate of great and 
ſimilar geniuſes, I would put together three men Dem 
whom you may poſſibly think utterly unlike ſelfiſhn! 
each other; I mean Swirr the man of fun, pre- whoſe 
ſident MonTzsqu1ev the philoſopher, and Scar- monſtr 
LATT1 the muſician. What diſcoveries did they | "© © 
make of diſtant connections and beauties, till fallible 
then unknown, each in the different courſe of na- t 
ture he perſued, and therefore how ſimilar and 


how great is the triumvirate ! * Wi 
cCC XLII. lar op 
Wuar is the foundation of our opinion > num opinic 
berleſs things; ſometimes reaſon. | as ow 
 CCCXLVUL es 

THERE is methinks a ſenſe as well as a man of | 
faſhion. + Tt 
CCCXLIX. borſe. 
on ch 


Tuis triumvirate is ſelected upon the principles of the on g1 
preceeding article, and has therefore a natural connection 


with it: it is not however, pretended, that a fill in the o on 
combination of mere ſound with ſound, puts SCaRLAaTT1 
upon a level with MonTEsQu1evu and Swir r, but only that the n 


his excellence was of the ſame kind with n tho in * tune, 


lower place. man « 


| + The ſenſe here meant is what the French call I het Haſte, 
eſprit : the meaning is, not that there is a ſenſe peculiar to leſcr. 


taſte, an elegance, a 
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CAL. 
IBARDLIY know any thing fo ridiculous as the 
aſſumed caution of a fool who has found himſelf 
deceived by you, or ſo ſure of defeating its own 
end. 
CCCL. 
DEMONSTRATION is by no means a match for 
ſelfiſhneſs ; and often have I envied the perſon, 
whoſe ſelfiſhneſs has withſtood the force of de- 
monſtration : how happy ſometimes is ſuch blind- 
neſs, or, if you will, ſuch meanneſs! and how 
fallible therefore is the maxim, virtue is its 
„* own revnand.” - _ 
CCCLI. 
WE are generally willing to give up a particu- 


lar opinion in proportion as the majority of our 


opinions are good, and unwilling in proportion 
as they are bad; it ſeems as if this ordination re- 
verſed would have been happier. 
CCCLIL 

Tur jockey will diſcourſe by the bow on 
horſes from generation to generation, the hunter 
on chaces with all their appertenances, the farmer 
on grain and tillage, the politician on politics, and 
ſo on, it is natural : but there is one fort of man 


the man of faſhion ; but that, diſtinct from ſtation and for- 
tune, there is a ſenſe, which is to common ſenſe what a 
man of faſhion is ſuppoſed to be to common men; it has a 
iplendoc, a manner that is nat to be 


that 


leſcribed or acquired. 
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that will talk, nay with pleaſure, on the very con- 
trary of what he does every day, and all day long; 
I mean the ungenerous and unreaſonable man. 

CCCLII. 


Berne common-place, is perhaps generally lekl 


2 proof of a things being too obvious and trivial, 
than of its being ſtriking and important; for how 


ſtriking muſt that obſervation be which every 


body makes? and at the ſame time how neceſſary 

is it {till to inculcate the leſſon contained in it, 

which has never yet been carried into practice? 
Z 

THrRE is a kind of vanity and affectation, 
than which I know nothing more diſguſtful to 
others, or comfortable to ourſelves. 

CCCLV. 

Inanxbry know a ſight that raiſes ones indig- 
nation more, than that of an enlarged foul joined 
to a contracted fortune; unleſs it be that ſo much 
more common one, of a contracted foul joined to 
an enlarged fortune. 

CCCLVL. 

We ought to confeſs our faults ; true: but to 
whom ? to generoſity. How often then ſhould 
we confeſs our faulrs ? 

CCCLVII. 1 
A Man ſhould not be judge in his own cauſe, 
he will feel too much in his own favour : but in 
what cauſe then ſhould a man be judge? in fa- 
your of another he will feel too little. 
CCCLVII. 


. in 


VIII. 


a 

CCCLVIII. 
Says PruitinTus, © What can be the mean- 
ing of it? *tis certainly ſo—the world is not 
c fond of me; and yet God knows I do all I can 


4 to pleaſe every body; I ſtudy the humour of 


c every body, and endeavour to indulge it; I 


„ omit no opportunity of doing pleaſure or ſer- 


<« vice, and yet, I ſee it plainly, the world does 


not like me—its very ungrateful though after 


“ all-D——-n the world !—rot me if ever I 
*© below another moment's attention or thought 
e upon it!” Thus PHIL Ix Tus reſolved : from 
that moment every body was delighted with him. 


CCCLIX. 
Tur head and heart corrupt, or improve each 
other. 
HElLuo has a heart rather cold, and a head 


tolerably ſenſible; NaRcissus has a heart rather 


warm, and a head intolerably fooliſh. HeLLco's 
underſtanding directs him to do that which others 
think right; he ſees how proper it is to do fo, 
nay, how much it is for his own credit and in- 
tereſt; and however his ſelfiſhneſs may prompt 
him to ſacrifice others to himſelf, yet he has too 
much gocd ſenſe to do it, when the wrong would 
be too groſs either to be concealed or paliiated : 
in ſuch caſes, therefore, he is governed by rea- 
ſon, and, in ſpight of inclination, he does as he 
ought to do. But as HeLLuog does right only 


_ from 
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from policy, NaRolssus does right merely from 
inſtinct: Nazrcissus is not without a certain 
warmth and fellow feeling for others, and there- 
fore his wiſhes and inclinations towards them are 
almoſt always favourable, except when their in- 
tereſt immediately and manifeſtly claſhes with his 
own: he never yet did any thing becauſe he 
ought to do it, nor is he able to judge what 
ought to be done, and therefore whenever his 
heart wants warmth to prompt him to do right, 
his underitanding never hinders his doing wrong; 
hence he will ſometimes do wrong when in mere 
policy he ſhould do right, at other times he may 
do right when a better man on the whole would 
do wrong. Nothing then is ſo different as the 
heads and hearts of HerLuo and Narcissvs : 
but there is, it ſeems, a certain degree of kind- 
neſs without ſenſe, and a certain degree of ſenſe 
without kindneſs, which with reſpect to the merit 
of the actions they produce, will weigh to a grain 
alike, in the ſcales of reaſon and juſtice. 


CCCLX. 
Tur impertinent and the captious are, per- 


haps, more offenſive at the time they are not 


impertinent or captious, than when they are. 
Had you not rather that Damocles's ſword ſhould 
even fall upon your head, than ſit under it in con- 
tinual fear of its falling ? 


CCCLXI. 
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CCCLXI. 
How different are DeLicacy and CaPTiOus- 


ress! and yet how often are they confounded 


by ourſelves and others! He who is offended at 
the omiſſion of what he had no right to expect, 


and he who feels the minuteſt neglect of what he 


ought to receive, will certainly conſider their ſen- 
ſations as the effect of the ſame principle; yet it 
is manifeſt, that the two principles which really 
produce them differ in the ſame degree as right 
and wrong: but they who offend, will perhaps as 
often confound captiouſneſs and delicacy as they 
that are offended; for as they always ſuppoſe their 
own conduct to be right, it will neceſſarily fol- 
low that they will impute to the delicate man, 
who juſtly reſents it as wrong, the touchineſs of 
the captious man who condemns it without rea- 


fon. Thus then will theſe two things be conti- 


nually called the ſame : yet ſee how different they 
are in their natures! DeLicacy, which by an 
exquiſite ſenſe feels that a certain refinement is due 
to itſelf from others, is not only urged by that 
very ſenſe to beſtow it more freely upon them, 
but is alſo guarded againſt requiring more than is 
its due: CaPpTIouUSNESS, which on the contrary 
does require a conceſſion from others of more 
than is its due, is by that very principle prompt- 


ed to give them leis than is theirs. DELicacy 


never is deceived by mere appearances of offence ; 
nay, it allows for the ignorance, deficiency, and 
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miſtakes of other mens minds: Ca Tous x rss 
reſents improprieties which are perhaps altogether 
ideal, and which, ſuppoſing them to exiſt, are 
meaſured not by reaſon but pride. DR LIcAcY 
finds its reſource in itſelf for real injuries, Cap- 
TIOUSNESS is wounded by imaginary ones: DE- 
LICACY is ſenſible and exalted, CapTiousNEss 
fooliſh and mean. 

Al. 
Tux moſt ſelfiſh thing I know in the world is 

generoſity: but what a ſelfiſhneſs ! 
CCCLXIII. 

THERe are things belonging to us which are 
called misfortunes, whoſe bad effect falls chiefly 
on other people; and things which are called 
faults, whoſe bad effect falls chiefly on ourſelves : 


a ſtinking breath, for inſtance, is other people's 


puniſhment, and ill-humour our own. 
CCCLXIV. 

Tuixcs have ſo many different aſpects, not 
to meation the different diſpoſitions of the ſame 
mind, that the moſt reaſonable man muſt be li- 
able to contradict himſelf. 

. CCCLXV. 

Tay who quarrel often, muſt have L'eſprit 
faux as well as Leſprit chagrin. 

 CCCLXVI. 

We have ſeen an actor often perform the cha- 
rafter of a villain; we have alſo ſeen a great 

man 
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man or woman at the top of the world crowded 
by attendants and ſervants, and another at the 
bottom of the world, poor, oppreſſed, and diſre- 
garded; we do not fail, after this prepoſſeſſion, to 
pronounce, that the firſt looks like a rogue, the 
ſecond very noble, and the third very mean, 


__ CCCL.XVI.. 
Tux pleaſure of an action is not always in 
proportion to the advantage gained by it. 
N CCCLXVIII. - 
IMPERTINENCE is, I confeſs it, a good method 
for the great to keep up their conſideration and 


reſpect in the world, but not the Let. 


CCCLXIX. 

Ir's a hard taſk for a man to ſay I don't know 
it hurts his pride: but ſhould not the pretending 
he does, hurt it much more ? 

CCCLXX. 

As there is a 0 which the man of gallantry 
perfectly underſtands to mean yes, ſo is there a 
yes which the man of delicacy perfectly under- 
ſtands to mean 0. In the firſt inſtance, if you 


have any diſcernment, you will diſcover that 


while the lips reiuſe, the heart concedes, and 


you will therefore be little mortified by the re- 


fuſal: in the laſt inſtance, if you have any feel- 


ing you will diſcern, that while the lips grant, 
the heart denies, and you will be as little flatter- 


ed by the conceſſion. 


M 3 CCCLXXI, 
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CCCLXXI. 
Tux laſt time of ſeeing a man agreeable or 
dilagreeable, who is equally one or the other, al- 
moſt entirely fixes our opinion of his character. 


CCCLXXII. 
Maxx a man would be leſs clever, infinitely 
lf agreeable, for learning to reaſon. 


 ECCL.XXIII. 

Wr often judge from our fecling—when we 
ſhould feel, or at leaſt form our opinion, from 
our judgment, 
CCCLXXIV. 

Wuar a ſtrange thing is this French opera | 
does it not excite laughter rather than any other 
emotion ? what ſtrange breaks! what unexpected 
guſts of found ! how inexpreſſive of that tender- 
neſs to which muſic is ſo peculiarly adapted ! 
and yet this is Chaſſe, the finger whoſe expreſ- 
ſion is ſo much admired : but a love-ſcene is 
coming on, and there is the divine Gelliant ; 
liſten, I beſeech you, to that tender part which 
you ſee by your book he is going to perform : 
ſtill worſe and worſe, you ſay; and in ſhort I 
find that this tender, this beſt part of all, 
offends you more than any other; this ſinging 
diſguſts you in proportion as it delights them, 
for their notion of perfection being directly op- 
poſite to yours, the nearer they approach it in 
their opinion, the farther you think they are 


from 
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1 
from it. But will you declare at Paris that 
Gelliant diſpleaſes you? be perſuaded, leave them 
to their tranſports, and paſs not for a Hotten- 
tot. But after all, you ſay, that this ſinging is 


deteſtable: I aſk why ? you anſwer again that it 


diſpleaſes you. That it diſpleaſes you I will rea- 
dily allow, but that you therefore juſtly con- 
demn it, I may poſſivly doubt; and let me aſk 
you in my turn whether you have ſufficiently 
conſidered, what is abſolutely, and what is only 
relatively good or bad, There is in nature no 
criterion by which queſtions of taſte can be de- 
termined: when we ſay that the expreſſion of 
ſuch or ſuch ſinging is tender, we uſe a relative 
term, and that expreſſion which excites tender 
ſenſations is tender with reſpect to thoſe in whom 
the ſenſation is excited, though with reſpect to 
another in whom it produces no ſuch ſenſation, it 
is not tender. I ſay alom is an acid, and I prove 
it by ſhewing that it turns ſyrup of violets red ; 


but if I ſay alom is ſour, how muſt I prove that? 


bid you taſte it, you ſay it is ſweet; what am 
I to do then? there is nothing to which I can 
appeal but the taſte of others, the teſtimony of 
which you will never admit againſt your own. 
The debate between us, therefore, could have 


no end; and in the ſame endleſs debate was all 


Paris lately engaged, when one party was con- 
tending for the Italian, and another for the French 


muſic: neither of them conſidered that nature 
TW had 
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had not ordained the ſame ſounds to raiſe the 
ſame ſenſations in all minds, and therefore that 
different nations muſt have choſen different tones, 
both in ſpeaking and ſinging, to excite the ſame 
paſſions, and expreſs the ſame meaning; and 
this indeed is the fact. Let it, however, be ob- 
ſerved, that I ſpeak only of the expreſſion, taſte, 
and manner, not of the compoſition, for they 
muſt not he confounded. An interrogation, for 
inſtance, is expreſſed by one tone in Italy, by 
another in France, and by a third, equally dit- 


ferent, in England; fo that the trueſt manner of 


aſking a queſtion on the Engliſh ſtage would be 
the — abſurd on the French, and vice ver ſa. 

It is juſt the ſame in muſic; for we find that 
ſongs, which a lover of the Italian manner thinks 
the moſt tender, ſtriking, and expreſſive, and 
thoſe which almoit alone conititure what can be 
called muſic, are the very ſongs at which a lover 
of the French manner is moſt diſpleaſed: and the 
reaſon is plain; the expreſſion is ſtronger, conſe- 
quertly more touching to the perſona who has 
adopted it, and proportionably more grating to 
them who have adopted another that is widely 
different. I know indeed how little I ſhall be 
credited when I ſay, that both theſe modes of 
expreſſion are equally right, becauſe moſt men 
precipitately judge for others from their own feel- 


ing, and in this caſe determine that the ſqunds 


which raiſe certain ſenſations in them, ought to 
raiſe 
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raiſe the ſame ſenſations in others. The French 
diſputants went farther; they both determined 
that their own muſic had moſt expreſſion in ice, 
becauſe it had moſt expreſſion zo them, but one 
party contended for the gaiety of the Italian; ſo 
that probably thoſe who had the leaſt natural 
taſte for muſic, defended Italian muſic, whiie it 
was oppoſed by thoſe who had moſt. Thus pre- 
judice and precipitancy produce error, and thus 
error overwhelms truth. 


CCCLXXV. 

Takkk are qualities which are quite unobſer- 
ved in one ſituation, by the very people who 
would admire them in another, where certain ad- 
vantageous circumſtances ſerve as glaſſes to aſ- 
ſiſt their fight. 

CCCLXXVI. 
Tak are men who will be fair and impar- 
tial about themſelves, when they are reflecting 
calmly by themſelves ; but the misfortune is, 
that it is not hen their impartiality is wanted. 
CCCLXXVII. 

Some women deſtroy all your ſenſibility to- 
wards them by their coldneſs, others by their 
heat. 


- 


OS, CCCL.XX VIII. 

A rool often gets the better of a man of ſenſe, 
merely by his being deſpiſed and diiregarded ; as 
the Dutch, while they took proper care to ſecure 
the 
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the conſiderable parts of their bulwarks againſt 
the ſea, had like to have been deſtroyed by the 
worms they overlooked. 

CCCLXXIX. | 
NoTHING is a ſtronger proof of the prejudice 
of education, than that men, who are born in 
deſpotic governments, will ſtretch their imagi- 


tions to deviſe arguments againſt thoſe that are 


free, ſince in that inſtance prejudice is ſtronger 
even than ſelf-intereſt. 
CCCLXXX. 
IT is an unhappy, and yer I fear a true reflec- 
tion, that they who have uncommon eaſineſs and 
ſoftneſs of temper, have ſeldom very noble and 
nice ſenſations of ſoul. 


CCCLXXXI. 


Wr often do ſervices from meanneſs, and ac- 


cept them from generoſity * 
CCCLXXXII. 
A sorT temper much oftener proceeds from 


an inſenſibility of meanneſs, than a fierce temper 
docs from an abhorrence of it. 


e e e e e 
No wonder we love diſguiſed flattery, when 
we love it even when it is known. 


* He that confers a favour to acquire ſupe:iority, acts 
from meanneſs ; he that accepts a favour which gives ano- 
ther a ſuperiority that he may abuſe, often acts from gene- 
rofity ; becauſe if he has a noble and delicate mind, he 
knows that he riſks the loſs of more than he can gain. 


CCCLXXXIV. 
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CCCLXXXIV. 
MisrFoR TUNES, and the natural conſequence 


of them, ill-uſage, may convert a good temper 


into a had one; but why does proſperity and 


' good-uſage turn a bad temper into a wor/e ? 


CCCLXXXV. 

Ir is in numberleſs inſtances happier to have a 
ſalſe opinion which we believe true, than a true 
one of which we doubt. 

CCCLXXXVI. — — — 

Mos r men have more courage than even they 
themſelves think they have. 

CCCLXXXVII. 

Tu heavineſs of grief is rarely . 

from that of ſtupidity. 
CccLXXXVII. 
Wr ſhould do by our cunning as we do by 


our courage, always have it ready to defend our- 


ſelves, never to offend others *. 
CCCLXXXIX. 

Tak is a ſtudy for which I would give up 
the whole ſtudy of the ſchools; and let me add 
that it is the eaſieſt, the molt uſeful, as well as 
the moſt neglected ſtudy in the world —connec- 
tion T. 

CCCXC. 


bs Cunning ſhould never act offenſively ; and for this rea- 
ſon it is ſaid, in another place, that when cunning appears, 
we ſhould always ſuſpect perfidy to be near. 
F By the word connect. on, is meant the natural _ 
a 
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CCCXC, | 

No wonder that men are fatisfied with one 

falſe, or at beſt dubious light of a thing, ſince 

they are ſo often with wo that are contradictory, 
CCCXCl. 

War man ſo mean as to ſuffer himſelf to be 

called lyar ! yet where is truth? 

CCCXCII. 

I nave almoſt always obſerved people's pro- 

fejjions, nay, ſometimes I could almoſt think 


even their ſenſe of generoſity has been ſtrong, in | 


85 


proportion as their own generoſity has been weak: 
this puts me in mind of the grove called Lucus a 
non lucendo. But what does it proceed from? 
a conſciouſneſs of defect which it is intended to 
hide? or an exceſs of ſelf- love, which exagge- 
rates the virtue in proportion as it finds more 
force neceſſary to practiſe it? As to me | ſhould 
think that both are generally concurrent cauſes 
of the contradiction. 
CCCXClII. 

Ovr admiration is generally rather in propor- 
tion to our preſent ignorance of what we admire, 
than the difficulty of knowing it. 

CCCXCTV. 
Axe not ſome of the wonderful acts of policy 


and dependance of one thing on another, by the knowledge | 


of which thoſe things which do not fall within our actual 
and immediate notice, may be judged from thoſe that do. 


in 
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in government, which we admire as the pinacle 


of human ſagacity, to ſome common acts, what 


the caſting up a ſum in pounds is to the caſting 


up one in ſhillings ? 
eee -. 
Wnar is profuſion, and therefore odious— 
what is oſtentation, and therefore deſpicable—in 


one man, is ſometimes a noble liberality and a 


becoming dignity in another. I have ſaid we 
ſhould fee! from our judgment; let me then offer 
my exception and ſay, we ſhouid judge from our 
feeling. 
CCCXCVI. 

No fruit has a more preciſe marked period of 
maturity, than love ; if neglected to be gather- 
ed at that time, it will certainly fall to the 


CCCXCVII. 


Tux greateſt ſlave in a _— is generally 


the king of it. 
CCCXCVIIL. 


Love will ſacrifice more to others than friend- 


ſhip, but then it exacts more from them. 
| CCCXCIX. 


Covrace, it muſt be confeſſed, ſometimes 
ſeems to coincide but ill with reaſon, but then 


it is from being ſuperior to it. 
CCCC. 


Is ever obſtinacy and wrongheadedneſs af- 
fume, 
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fume, nay, ccquire, the honourable titles of re. 


folution and ſteadineſs, ſurely it is in the ſpirit 


of party. 
Mixvctus is an ancient gentleman, who de- 
clares aloud for the honeſt plain dealing of our 
fore-fathers, and againſt all the new-fangled in- 
ventions of their children ; he has never conform- 
ed to any alteration, he has not even changed the 
make of his clothes theſe thirty years, and has 
therefore been often forced in and out of the 
faſhion by old time, as the ſame mode has been 
renewed, aboliſhed, and renewed again: a Smart 
was lately ſurprized to ſee old Mixucivs in ſhorr 
jemmy ruffles as ſoon as himſelf; and but a few 
years ago theſe ſame ſhort ruffles were laughed 
at, as 2 maik of the old Don's ſingularity. On 
a Sunday Mixnucrus goes conſtantly to church, 
but he leems to think it equally his duty to have 
beef and pudcing for his Sunday's dinner; this, 
in his opinion, is a very conſiderable part of or- 
thodox chriſtianity : beſides, he talks of beef as 
the foundation not only of the vigour, but even 
of the virtues of his countrymen, and he thinks 
there is no beef but in England. As to politics, 
he calls himſelf a tory, as his father did ; not a 
Jacobite, but a tory ; for his father did not call 
himſelf a jacobite ; the critical difference he muſt 
give you himſelf; all I know is, that he never 
gave a vote with any miniſtry upon any occaſion, 
or ever will, There is a village within two or 
three 
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1 
three miles of his ſeat which no man, except a 
certain judge, has driven through of time immemo- 


rial, for the road is impaſſable : it happened that 


ſome courtier propoſed a turnpike to mend it, and 
Minucius, with the heroic virtue of a Roman 
patriot, has promoted ſuch an oppoſition to the 
project as wou'd charm you. No man lo ſteady 
as Minucius: he is, indeed, one of the honeſt- 
eſt men in England, and he ſhews it, you lee, the 
right way, not in private but in public life. He 
is, in ſhort, a man to be relied upon ; the very 
mirror of conſtancy : his gardens are ſtill full of 
green peacocks, green pyramids, green minced 
pyes, and green ſtatues. He till adheres to o d 
Chriſtmas-day, notwithſtanding miniſterial inno- 
vations ; and dates his letters ſince the new ſtile 
was adopted here, juſt as he did before. He lights 
his fires on Michaelmas day, and would not for 
the Indies light them before : nay, I queſtion, if 
we could ſuppoſe nature, in a waggiſh mood,ſhould 
make winter and ſummer change places, whether 
honeſt Mixucivs would not ſhucder at his win- 
dow from May to September, and ſwelter by his 
fire from September to May. O! he is a moſt 
ſteady man ! I was lately at the county meeting, 
and being aſked for my bumper-toaſt ; Sir, ſaid 
J, if you pleafe, PII give you hong Mr. Mix u- 
eius. 
| CCCCT. 
May not the reports circulated in the world, 
be 
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be compared to the different caſts of an intaglio 
or buſt, which are taken one under another, 
and grow weak inf roportion to their diſtance from 
the originals ? May not alfo the ſmatterers in po- 
litics and news, who tell you with an air of pro- 
found penetration and great importance, the im- 
perfect ſtories which they have imperfe&tly learned 
from paltry retailers, be compared to the ſmatter- 
ers in taſte, who admire the dead ſpiritleſs pro- 
duce of the ſhadowy mould, and value them- 
ſelves upon it? 
CCCCII. 

Or how little value is the faculty of demon- 
ſtrating a falſity in the reaſoning or acting of ano- 
ther, compared to the power of hearing falſe 
reaſoning, and ſeeing falſe acting, without pain 

CCCCHII. 

Wurx we accuſe men of loving ſcandal, let us 

however conſider, and allow for the diſproportion 


of numbers, between the proper ſudjects of praiſe 


and blame. 
CCCCIV. 

Ir by no means follows, that he who has 
more agreeable qualities than another, is therefore 
more agreeable; any more than that the painter 
who has the richeſt colours to work with, ſhall, 
therefore, make the beſt coloured picture.* 

CCCCV. 


* As the beauty of a painting depends upon the uſe made 
of the colours, more chun the colours themſelves ; ſo qualities, 
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CCCCV. 
Wx often perſuade ourſelves that we diſlike 
people we really like, * that we like people we 


CCCCVI. 5 
Tur old world and the new have been inceſ- 
ſantly canvaſſing the queſtion, what makes 


man happy; but I never heard that either diſ- 
puted what meat would beſt gratify his palate: 


and yet it is as clear, that the ſame things will 
not make all men happy, as that the ſame meats 
will not pleaſe all palates. 

ccccvli. 

PeopLE are very apt to compare their preſent 
ſituation with the beſt that is paſt, or with a bet- 
ter of other people's; whereas quite the contrary 
would always be more politic, and generally more 
reaſonable. 

CCCCVIIL 

IT is ſometimes happy for ſelfiſh people, that 

you value yourſelf; they gain from that princi- 


which in themſelves are agreeable, depend for their princi- 
pal effect upon the time and manner in which they are exert. 
ed: and as one painter may, with two colours, produce a 
finer piece, than another can with every poſſible tint that can 


de produced; ſo one man, with two agreeable qualities, may 


ſo manage them, as upon the whole to be more pleaſing than 


another who has ten, weness the 2 
to advantage. 
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ple what they could not poſſibly obtain on thei 
OWN accounts. | 
Wan. 

I nave read in books of travels of certain 
| beaſts of prey who are exceeding fleet, but can- 
not turn; and of other beaſts who are not flect, 
but have a facility of turning, by which they 
eſcape their perſuers: they put me in mind of 
two ſorts of uaderſtandings. 

CCCCX. 


TukRk are faults in others we are often indul- 


gent to; I mean thoſe which have a connection 
with our own. 
CCCCXI. 


Hax is the cement of ſociety, the comfort of 


life, and, alas! the root of error. 
CCCCXII. 

You fay that you are going to do ſomething 
which to your friends and the world appears 
wrong, but that you can eaſily produce argu- 
ments which will prove it to be right: take my 
advice then, do it firſt and prove it to be right 
afterwards; or rather do it without proving it to 
be right at all; and believe me, the world will 
be much ſooner ſatisied by your doing what you 
chooſe to do without producing any arguments in 
defence of it, poſſibly even without your having 
any, than by the plaineſt demonſtration, that you 
ought to do what they have previouſly determin- 
ed ycu ſhould not do. 

CCCCXIII. 


Cl 


| that of the ſun. 
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CCCCxXIII. 

As our circumſtances company or place change, 
and ſtill more as time advances, we fancy all na- 
ture changes: thus children believe that objects 
on ſhore retire from them, when they are in a ſhip 
that is under full fail, and leaving the objects. 

CCCCXIV.. 

To diveſt one's ſelf of ſome prejudices, would 

be like taking off the ſkin to feel the better. 
CCCCXV, ES 

Tur mind's eye is perhaps no better fitted for 

the full radiance of truth, than is the body's for 


CCCCXVI. 

We# ſhould do by ſtories that are told us as by 
goods in a ſhop, make ſome abatement of courſe, 
however ignorant we may be of their true value. 

CCCCX VII. 

Wir catches of wit, as fire of fire. 

CCCCXVIII. 
T HE mirth of fools inſpires melancholy. 


CCCCXIX. 

WrarT is become of Argaſtes? He is 

&* dead:” of Hermagoras ? Dead: of Ful- 
vius? „Dead:“ of Corinna, Philon, Fulvia, 
Pithius, and all that ſet with whom I have paſſed 
ſo many pleaſing hours? They are all dead.“ 
Dead ? all dead? all fallen round me? Good 
God! and am I then alive? how have I eſcaped 
in ſo general a mortality? what a number ! all 
N 2 walking 


©. =» 
walking, talking, enjoying—it was but yeſter- 
day to day all gone, never to return! I too 
muſt follow them—alas ! I know that I muſt fol- 
low them; but when? —-TI know not when 


Soon? yes, I know to demonſtration that it will 


be ſoon. And is not this inevitable, this near 
diſſolution, ſhocking to my nature ? nothing is 
io ſtrong as my attachment to life, and muſt not 
then my abhorrence and dread of death by a ze- 


ceſſary conſequence be proportionably ftrong ? 


Yes, certainly, ſays reaſon. Yer hear, and won- 
der experience ſays, no: for who lives in this 
fear? who feels this conſequential dread of ne- 


ceſſary diſſolution ? No one. And why? becaule 


it was kindly ordained that in this inſtance we 
ſhould be inconſiſtent ; becauſe nature has given 
us a happy inſenſibility where reaſon would not 


have been able to ſupply us with fortitude : for 


change the inſtitution of nature, to which ſhe has 


thus adapted our minds, ever ſo minutely, nay 


change it in favour of lite, and the terrors of an- 
ticipated death will have all their force. For ſup- 


pole you was to be told that you ſhould certainly 
live thirty years, but that at the end of thirty 


years you ſhould be beheaded, and ſuppoſe your 
age to be now fixty ; would you accept the com- 
poſition ? or if you knew this to be your fate, 
would you be as eaſy as if you were left to the 
chance of nature ? no certainly ; death would be 
every moment anticipated with anxiety and ter- 
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ror: and yet if you have now lived ſixty years, 
the odds are very great that you will not live 
thirty more; it is, therefore, very great odds, 
that you gain ſeveral years of life by ſuch a bar- 


gain: and if your chearful reſignation in one caſe 


was the effect of reaſon, it follows that your re- 
ſignation would be more chearful in the other. If 
it he objected, that though it is morally certain 
you will not live to be an hundred and fifty, yet 
it is phyſically poſſible that you may live to be 


three hundred, and that a ſecret hope of this poſ- 


ſibility would determine your choice for the con- 
tingency; I anſwer, that our choice would in no 
other caſe be determined by ſuch an hope; for 
ſuppoſe you was offered either one thouſand 
pounds certain, or as many times fifty pounds as 
you ſhouid throw the ſame number ſucceſſively 
with a pair of dice, you would not ſurely chooſe 
the contingency becauſe there is a mere phyſical 
poſſibility that you may continue to throw the 
ſame number till you win two thouſand : and yet 
the two caſes are exactly parallel, if the term of 
lite offered to be inſured is put at more than an 
hundred. Yes, believe me, the removing ſome 
prejudices would be like taking off the ſkin to 
feel the better. 


CCCCXX. 
Ir is in love that we prove the firſt pleaſure 


is melancholy,“ and the firſt eloquence ſilent. 


Melancholy is here uſed as an adjective. 
N z CCCCXXI. 


10 J 


CCCCXXI. 
Tur opinions of men of great abilities are re- 


ſpectable beſore they have given their reaſons for 


them, but afterwards they are upon a level with 
the opinions of other men; for they will her 
depend upon the reafons for ſupport, not upon 
the authority of the character, 

CCCCXXIL —_ 

Txr1ncs that are advanced perſuade leſs in ge- 
neral from their own force upon us, than from 
that which they appear to have had on the mind 
of him who relates them. 

CCCCXXIMI. 

Al ost every virtue leads to a vice; fo that he 
who did not perceive where one began and the 
other ended, was, even at the time he was exer- 


ciſing what is called a virtue, properly ſpeaking, 
only | in the road to vice. 


CCCCXXIV. 
Goop-HUuouR ſhews itſelf even in il|-hu- 
mour. 


CCCCXXV. 


PARMENIO's contracted taſte is charmed with 


the piece of muſic when not a deviation from har- 
mony offends his ear; with the high finiſhed pic- 
ture where cach very hair is expreſſed; with the face 
where no one feature is out of proportion. Phi- 
 LEMON'S enlarged taſte is charmed with the moſt 
unexpected note of a Scarlatti; with the fingle 


ſtroke of the panes of a Carracci z with the grace 


and 
\ 
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and expreſſion of beauty wherever he finds it. 
The two taſtes go on thus differing about all arts, 


all ſciences, and all nature. 


CCCCXXVI. 
SOME men tempt me to ſay — Ambition is the 
coxcomicalneſs of good ſenſe and old age. 


CCCCXXVII. 

SOME characters are like ſome bodies in chy- 
mittry ; very good perhaps in themſelves, yet fly 
off and refuſe the leaſt conjunction with each 
other. 

CCCCXXVIII. 

We can, in general, be much leſs ſure of the 
truth of a thing, than of the falſehood; becauſe 
though every part we have ſeen may agree, yet we 
cannot tell how many may be behind, and one 
failure of connection will be ſufficient to falſify the 


whole. 
ccccxxix. 


Taz firſt thing with men is the ſide they take; 

the ſecond, the arguments for it. 
CCCCAXX. 

Max is the only creature endowed with the 
power of laughter; is he not alſo the only one 
that deſerves to be laughed at ? 

CCCCXXXI. 

Aras, poor Cairo! © How gay, how ſen- 

& ſible, how witty! “ Thus was he eſteemed by 


Every one, and happy were they who enjoyed his 
N 4 com- 
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company; he amuſed, he ſnone, he entertained, 
and yet never overwhelmed : often have I been 
delighted with his converſation ; and in ſhort, he 
was univerſally eſteemed a man of wit and ſenſe. 
Strange and ſudden tranſition ! laſt night was he 
pronounced a fool—his play was damned. 


CCCCXXXII. 
Wuar a paradox to the contracted mind ! of- 


ten has a fault been the proof of virtue, and an 


error of ſenſe. 
CCCCXXXIII. 
Pope ſays, 
For forms of government let fools conteſt, 
% Whate'er is beſt adminiſter'd is beſt. 
but are all equally calculated to be well adminiſter- 


ed, or, if all were well adminiſtered, would all be 


equally good? 
CCCCXXXIV. 

Tnos who play a part in converſation, are, 
in one particular, like thoſe who play a part in a 
concert; for though they hear the other parts, yet 
they pay very little attention to any but their own. 

CCCCXXXV. 

Tuer that ſeldom take pleaſure, ſeldom give 
pleaſure. 
CCCCXXXVI. 

One thing ſeems to be true of pleaſure which 
is true of nothing elſe ; the more you love it your- 
ſelf, the more of it you afford to others. 

CCCCXXXVII. 


s not that ſtranger ſtil] ? 


„ 
CCCCXXXVII. 

Tur world will be much leſs willing to excuſe 
you for not keeping it at a proper diſtance from 
you, than for not keeping yourſclt at a proper 
diſtance from the world. 


CCCCXXXVIII. 

How many ridiculous ſcenes ſhould we ſee in 
the world, if each pair of men that ſecretly laugh 
at each other, were to laugh at each other aloud ! 

CEOL AAA . 

In giving roles for mankind to follow, ſhould 

it not be remembered that men are particulars? 
CCCCXAL. 

Ir we do not correct ourſelves, we are ſullied 
with faults ; if we do correct ourſelves and remove 
our faults, we damp the fire and leſſen the natu- 
ral charm of our virtues. What 1s to be done? 

CCCCXLI. 

How much ſurprized would ſome conſcien- 
tious people be, to have it proved to them how 
often they have told lies ! 

| CCCCXLII. 

Mex oftener lay traps for others in favour of 

themſelves, unknowingly than knowingly. 


CCCCXLIII. 
Wir the trueſt theory, the practice will very 


often be defective: is that ſtrange? Without any 


theory at all, the practice will often be compleat : 
CCCCXLIV, 
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_ CCCCXLIV, 
How ſeldom do we hear it faid, ſuch a man's 
ſcheme failed of the ſucceſs he expected, but that 
he deſerved to have ſucceeded ; and yet how often 
is that the caſe ? How often do we hear the cir- 
cumſtances which precede the miſcarriage of an 
undertaking, canvaſſed and judged to be ſo many 
concurrent cauſes of it; and yet how ſeldom is 
that the caſe ? 

CCCCXLYV. 

D1sSCERNMENT is a powerof the underſtanding 
in which few excel : is not that owing to its con- 
nection with impartiality and truth? for are not 
prejudice and partiality blind ? 

_ ECCCXLVITI. 
I ave heard players on the harpſichord ſay, 


that a very difficult pallage would ſometimes be- 


come extremely eaſy, merely from being ſhewn 
the beſt and moſt natural manner of fingering. 
Is not this rule applicable to many difficu!ries of 
the mind 2 Yes; but there we have no maſter. 


CCCCXLVU. 

Wr invert the nature of man, and ſuppoſe that 
his opinion reſults from his reaſoning, inſtead of 
ſuppoſing that his re ſoning reſults from his opi- 
nion: ſource of error! and if we could avoid it, 
how much impoſition ſhould we avoid with it ! 

CCCCXLVIII. 
Ir is unlucky for all — when avarice makes 
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a painful effort to be generous, which only ſerves 
to prove her want of generoſity. 
r 

Po rie licence is an allowed deviation from 
certain general rules of writing; there are alſo al- 
lowed deviations from certain general rules of life: 
bur in both caſes, it is to the * — yy 
that this allowance is made. 


CCCCL. 

Ir is a paradox, yet a truth—all men cannot be 
reaſonable; 1 had almoſt ſaid, all men cannot will 
to be reaſonable : and often when we accuſe them 
of acting quite contrary to reaſon, we ſhould con- 
ſider, perhaps pity, the imperfect eyes of their 
minds, which ſee falſely; for 
what can we reaſon but from what we know?“ 

CCCCLI. 

Wurx we are very young, we have ſcarce an 
idea of becoming oid ; when we are old, we have 
ſcarce a remembrance of having been young. 


| ccccLI. 

I rave about as much faith in the politician 
as phyſician; and, I confeſs it, not a great deal 
in either : what a complication of cauſcs and ef- 
fects mutually claſhing wi h each other, which 


they cannot regulate! what windings and turn- 


ings in nature, which they cannot trace! I ſpeak 
of the beſt ; what then ſhall be ſaid of the others? 


6 CCCCLIN, 
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CCCCLIII. 

I xxow not whether the trueſt and beſt ſtate of 
nature be not a ſtate of more prejudice and igno- 
rance than we are aware of, : 

CCCCLIV. 

T men E are men whom we call penetrating; and 
yet, if we mean to be exact, would not, even 
there, the true word be, ingenicus? ; 

CCCCLV. 

Swirr ſays ſomewhere, and I think very well; 
<« If a great man keeps me at a diſtance from * 
4 he muſt alſo keep himſelf at a diſtance from 
me ,” and undoubtedly he means, that he will 
admit no man's familiarity upon unequal terms: 
yet there is a diſagreeable circumſtance arending 
this cafe ; I mean that this ſorry great man will 
infallibly conſider the diſtance between you and 
him as altogether the effect of his own act, and 
that if you are not about him it is becauſe % will 
not let you. 

CCCCLVI. 

IT unfortunately happens, that moſt of the 
cenſures on great men are paſſed by little men; 
and do we not ſometimes miſtake in ourſelves the 
effect of pride and envy, even for that of virtu- 
ous indignation? #8 
coccLvn. 

Wuar ſatisfaction have you in the diſcourſe of 
others, about what you happen to be minutely 
acquainted 
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acquainted with yourſelf ? what faith then ſhould 

you have in that which is about what you are not 

minutely acquainted with yourſelf ? 
CCCCLVIII. 

Ir is equally true of any part you are to play in 
the world, as of any particular game that depends 
upon manual dexterity, as tennis, cricket, and 
billiards; that it is leſs difficult to play well when 


you are a-head and likely to win, than when you 


are behind and likely to loſe. 


CCCCLIX. 
Wr often judge better of a thing, beſore rea- 


ſoning upon it than after. 


5 CCCCLX. 5 
Aris will ſometimes with pleaſure riſe out of 
his element, and ſpring into ours: fo a man will 
ſometimes with pleaſure riſe from prejudice and 
falſehood, into the ſphere of reaſon and truth. But 
the fiſh will moſt naturally and joyfully dive again 
into his element of water ; and the man as joy- 


fully and naturally into his element of prejudice 
and falſchood. 


= 


CCCCLXI. 
As there are mines in the earth which men poſj- 
ſeſs without knowing it; ſo are there often qua- 
lities and perfections of the mind. 
I z2meMBER a ridiculous ſcene in one of our 
plays, where a fooliſh ſervant maid takes up a 
guittar 
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guittar of her old maſter's, and wonders to find 
that ſhe cannot þring any tunes out of it; there 
are tunes in it ſhe is ſure, for ſhe has heard ſe- 
veral fetched out of it by her maſter; why then 
cannot ſhe fetch them out? Is not this guittar 
an emblem of our own minds? Is there not a 
capacity in us of giving and receiving the moſt 
delicious ſenſations, a harmony which may for 
ever lie dormant for want of the artiſt's ſkill to 
produce it? Nay, may we not go yet farther, 
are not ſtrings ſometimes touched, and powers 
of ſenſation awakened in us, which we ourſelves 
did not know to exiſt ? 


CCCCLXII. 


FrEE-THINKER—What a term of honour; 


or, if you will, diſhonour ! but where is he that 
can claim it? 5 
CCCCLXIII. 

Tux ſame quality may be delightful in one 
man, and diſguſting in another : one man may 
have a light that wants a ſhade, another a ſhade 
that wants a light. 

CCCCLXIV. 

Wx often palliate and conceal a fault from 

ourſelves, juſt as we do from another. 


CCCCI.XV. 

A Max of great cunning, art, and inſinua- 
tion, may be compared to a high-formed horſe 
at Newmarket, which, if unknown, may get an 

eſtate; 
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reaſon with you agreeably and ſatisfactorily; if 


11 
eſtate; but if known, will get leſs than a much 
worſe — he will never be matched. 


| CCCCLXVI. 

THreRE are men, it is true, who will talk and 
ſelf-love is their fr principle, you will at leaſt 
allow, that reaſon is their /econd : if you are not 
ſatisfied with this, and inſiſt on reaſon's being 
the fr/?, and ſelf- love the ſecond, all that can be 


ſaid is, that you are an unconſcionable man, and 


never will be ſatisfied. What! would you 
take your enemy to your breaſt ? embrace that 
reaſon which will deſtroy you? 


CCCCLXVIL. | 

Have you never ſeen a ſtrange unconnected 
deformed repreſentation of a figure, which ſeen 
in another point of view, became proportioned 
and agreeable ? It is the picture of man. 

CCCCLXVIII. 

SELF-LOVE often preys on itſelf. 

You will not buy that eſtate, that houſe, that 
horſe—* it is blown upon.” You want it? 
« Yes;” and it is worth the money? It is 
« blown upon.” Fools that we are! is it 


then not enough that we cheat others, but we 

muſt cheat ourſelves too! You laugh, TiMo- 

LEON, at the abſurdity, and—you will com- 
mit it. ” | 

TimMoLEON is generally allowed to be notable 

al d 


3 
and keen, one who knows wyhat he is about, and 
poſſeſſes that uſeful knowledge horww 4% take care 
of one; yet I myſelf know three ſlips of his ma- 
king. He had a good picture which was worth 
four hundred pounds; he aſked five for it a con- 
fiderable time, and was forced at laſt to ſell it 
for three: he had a match at tennis offered 
him, in which he would have had about two 
biſques the advantage, but wanted half fifteen 
and refuſed it : he might have run his horſe at 
Newmarket where he would have had four or 
five pounds the beſt of it, but did not becauſe 
he could not get ſeven or eight: and I live in the 
hopes of hearing that he has miſſed of ſome ſnug 
and convenient eſtate, becaufe—*< it is blown 


* upon.” 
ee e 

Lr us not expect men to ſee truth, before it 

is ſhewn them; they do not ſee it afterwurds. 
CCCCLXX. 

How ſeldom is generoſity perfect and pure 
how often do men give becauſe it throws a cer- 
rain inferiority on thoſe who receive, and ſuperi- 
ority on themſelves! 

CCCCLXXI. 

Can man be incorrigible with ſo much love 

for virtue ! | 
CCCCLXXII. 

THERE are faults which do not ſeem to re- 
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quire amendment; nay, they almoſt ſeem to 
change their very eſſence, to become virtues, 
and inſpire other men with a kind of affection 
for them as ſoon as they diſcover in us the con- 
ſciouſneſs of having them. 

CCCCLXXIII. 

Turxx are ſometimes beauties in a character 
which would never have appeared but for a de- 
fect, and defects which would never have ap- 
peared but for a beauty. 

CCCCLXXIV. 
Were the hunter, the ſhooter, the politician, 


- 


the virtuoſo, to learn exactly what part of his 


pleaſure was produced by the hunting, the 
ſhooting, the politics, and the virtil, he would, 
perhaps, be much ſurprized : were the collateral 
ſprings of pleaiure cut off, how ſtrangely might 
his keenneſs abate! 
. 
Love, like many other things, has its con- 
traries; it dies away, and it lives for ever. 
CCCCLXXVI. 
Courace is oftener allied to vice, than cow- 
ardice to virtue, | 
CCCCLXXVII. 
Wr are generally obliging and ſerviceable to 
others, in proportion as they do not want the 


favour. 


O CCCCLXXVIIN. 


E 
CCCCLXXVIIII. 
Ir is not how great or good your unde rſtand- 
ing or mind, any more than how pure the metal 


of your coin; it is whether they are admitted as 


current ſtandard by others, that will be worth 
your conſideration. 


ccceLxXxIx. 

WHEN we are very young, we ſuppoſe a cer- 
tain taſte, a certain ſenſibility in others, which, 
in fact. is only in our own minds; when old, 
we do not always ſuppoſe even that taſte and ſen- 
ſibility in others, which they really have. 

CCCCLXXX. 
 Waar are fo different as ſenſuality and ſenti- 
ment? and yet how often is the former miſtaken 
for the latter 
8 CCCCLXXXI. 


Ir the world likes you at all, deſpiſe it, and it 


will like you a great deal. 


CCCCLXXXII. 
IT is a rule liable, I fear, to very few excep- 
tions, that a popular man is either a Stoveling 
man or an artful one. 


CCCCLXXXIII. 

Ir we were to judge of great application to 
the improvement of the underſtanding by the 
example of many men, we ſhould ſay, that man 
loſt ground in the practice of ſenſe, in proportion 
as he had * in the Heory of it. 
CCcCLXXXIV. 


Conn} 
CCCCLXXXIV. 
Ir no man was to be allowed to cenſure an exceſs 
in another, who was himſelf guilty of the contrary 
one, what a ſudden dearth of moraliſts and critics 
ſhould we have in the world ! 


CCCCLXXXV. 
Ir is well known, and not at all ſtrange, that 
if you are about to learn to dance of a good ma- 
ſter, you had better not have learnt to dance at 
all than of a bad one: is not this equally true 
with reſpect to the improvements of the mind? 
CCCCLXXXVI. 
THrzrE may be two pictures of the ſame per- 


ſon, one handſome, the other ugly, and yet 
both like the original: it is the ſame thing in 


| the accounts we have of men and things; let us 


then *©* with caution truſt them.” 
CCCCLXXXVII. 

Ir is a miſtake to imagine, that libertiniſm in 
women muſt proceed from too much ſenſibility; 
it proceeds very often, I believe, from too little 

CCCCLXXXVIII. | 

IT is unhappy for both parties, when there 

are neither ſo few charms as to make us break a 


connection, nor ſo many as to make us keep! it 
up with ſatisfaction. 


CCCCLXXXIX. 
I xxow not whether actual diſhoneſty may 
O 2 not 


E 
not ſometimes be nearer allied | to exalted virtue, 
than actual honeſty. 


CCCCXC. 

GentrosITY would act oftener, if ſhe was 
oftener truſted : and what a ſtriking proof of it 

does lord Clarendon give us in the inſtance of 
lord Digby's diſcovering himſelf to Sir J. Ho- 
tham |! | 

CCCCXCl. 

Wrar a nicety, what a care, what an atten- 
tion to every circumſtance of a caſe, which is re- 
gularly laid before you as a judge! what preci- 
pitation, what confidence, in the deciſion of a 

caſe that is not laid before you as a judge ! 
CCCCXCT. 

To walk well, you muſt ſee well; to act well, 
muſt you not judge well? what fruits then 
are we to expect from a perverted uncerſtanding ? 
and who will advance, that ſenſe i is not the guide 
to virtue? 

CCCCXCIIL. 

A PENETRATING man is a man of whom his 
acquaintance will every now and then fay, they 
wonder that one who generally talks like a man 
of ſenſe ſhould advance fo great an abſurdity. 


. 
War crouds of people to whom it would 
be the greateſt paradox, that a fine voice is not 
- as 
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the firſt requiſite for a fine ſinger, and fine fea- 
tures not the firſt requiſite for true beauty. 
CCCCXCV. 

PREJVDIcE and Junacy have certainly very 
different cauſes, but I think in ect they are the 
ſame : the madman will talk rationally on all 
ſubjects, except that which has a particular con- 
nection with his malady ; and the prejudiced 
man will talk irrationally on the ſubject that is 
connected with his prejudice ; fo that, if I muſt 
diſtinguiſh prejudice from lunacy, I can only 
ſay, that prejudice is a perverſion of the under- 
ſtanding which is more difficult to be cured. 

„ 

A coop heart is the fine qua non of true agree- 
ableneſs ; but true agreeableneſs is by no means 
the neceſſary conſequence of a god heart. 

CCCCXCVII. 

He who commits an offence may not only be 
ſaid to deſerve all the blame of his own act, but 
great part of the blame which another's reſent- 
ment of it may incur, becauſe of this reſentment 
alſo he is the original cauſe. 

CCCCXCVIII. „ 
Ir may be thought a paradox, yet I believe it 


is a truth, that the application to reaſon by ar- 


gument is, of all other methods, the leaſt likely 
to convince men of an error, and produce a 


change in their opinion. Arguments are oppo- 


„ ſed 


— 
* 
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ſed by a kind of inſtinctive impulſe, and the mind 
neceſſarily fortifies itſelf in exerting its utmoſt 
force to reſiſt an attack. But if you laugh at the 


abſurdity, and treat it with an air of ſuperiority 


and neglect, as the attack is not made by reaſon, 
the defence will not be attempted by ſophiſtry: 
the mind will of courſe become willing to relin- 
quiſh an opinion that expoſes it to ridicule, and 
will then naturally conſider it with impartiality ; 


nay, it will even be induced to give that up as in- 


defenſible, which is treated as unworthy of a ſeri- 
ous confutation. Thus the moſt natural and ob- 
vious place to aſſault a town is the gate, yet the 
beſt forces are always collected there for its de- 
fence; ſome ſkilful commanders therefore have 
lometimes ſucceeded by making the attack at a 
place leſs apparently fit to enter at, but where 
there was leſs preparation for defence. 
CCCCXCIX. 

IT is not very uncommon for women to know 
they are plain; but it is very uncommon for ſuch 
women not to behave as if they were handſome.* 

| D. 

I szx you are flattered, I fee you are pleaſed, 

 Lyewvs,; yet believe me Amelia only took you 
in her way; all thoſe pretty airs, all that coquetry 
was only meant to diſplay and exhauſt itſelf. 


Tae behaviour here meant is a certain coque:ry with 
Men. | 
Dg 
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Do you know, Lycæus, that Amelia Afputed 

3 me the day after you ſaw her, that it was 
Cleon ſhe had converſed with, not Lyc vs. 

Dl. 

Avaxo is one of thoſe neceſſary evils, called 

a pains-taking, fortune getting, fortune- deſtroy- 

ing man of buſineſs ; one who does not admit the 


i paſſis bene into his credo. He amaſſes gold, 
he ſnatches it from the bags of the rich, he ex- 
tracts it even from indigence itſelf, and then rolls 


himſelf in the precious heap. He is a true digger 
of gold, a toiler, a mole that works under 
ground in the dark, who hates the light and ſees 
not in it. His ſummum bonum is muddling in 
parchments, in the offals of dulneſs and taſtleſſ- 
neſs. Talk to Avaro of generous raptures, ſo- 
cial endearments, and exquiſite and reciprocal de- 


light which is enjoyed only in proportion as it is 


communicated, and your language will be as un- 


_ intelligible to Avaro as that of an inhabitant of | 


Saturn would be to you. AvaRo riſes from bed 
almoſt with his pen in his hand, and quits it on- 
ly to lie down and dream of it; he wears his 
night · gown both morning and afternoon, ſo that 
you would believe, whenever you went to fee him, 
that he had that day taken phyſic. He will almoſt 
perſuade you to believe with the Mahometans, 
that ſome of the human ſpecies have no ſouls. 
But if indeed Avaro has a ſoul, how different is 
it from that of lovely Cau II LA, or noble Paor- 

D'S _ Mio! 


* 


16 1 
Mo ! 4 


ARO knows Puox uo, and ſays, ſhak- 
ing his head, PrormM1o is a young man, 1 
have a poor opinion of him, he knows very 
*« little of buſineſs.” 
1 1 
I p1wep the other day with PRRVNE, and 1 
have hardly ſeen any thing ſo ſentimental, ſo 


ſoft, and ſo refined as herſelf, and every thing 


that was about her: ſome people might, perhaps, 
fay of the whole, that it was O#tre ; but poſſibly 
they might have no taſte for what they preſumed 
to cenſure. Her houſe was the very pink of ele- 
gance : her chairs, her tables, her glaſſes, her 
picture-frames, and, above all, her ſof was Chi- 
n-ſe; deliciouſly Chineſe ! There was a certain 
langour that accompanied every thing ſhe ſaid; 
ſhe profeſſed againſt every thing that was boi- 
ſterous, and for every thing that was ſentimental. 
She had been formerly accuſed, perhaps malici- 
ouſly, of ſome affairs in which ſhe had mixed 
ſomething ſomewhat croſs and material with what 
was ipiritual and re ined: but even ſuppoſing this 
imputation tv be true, ſhe is now moſt dyingly 
| ſentimental, exceſſively refined, I had almoſt ſaid 

romantic in her religion; ſo ſpiritual, that ſhe 
ſeems already to have diveſted herſelf of all ter- 
reſtrial ideas. Diveſted herſelf? her houſe 
„ then—her Sofa, her ?** True, ſhe indulges 

herſelf in thoſe innocent, thoſe mental amuſe- 
ments, and why not? do they not aſſiſt her in the 
| exerciſe 
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exerciſe and improvement of her mind ? for here 
ſhe now acquires all the delicacy of fentiment that 
books or refined converſation can beſtow, and ſhe 
wants not the influence of either. The poor de- 
luded groſs multitude fay, that PHRYNE is ridi- 
culous, that the ſame romantic turn, the ſame 
weaknels of mind, in every reſpect the ſame ſpi- 
rit which was formerly diſplayed upon lovers and 
operas, has, now the beſt of the lovers are gone, 
run up into this elevated purity. They fay too, 

that ſhe is on the high- road to Methodiſm, and 
will in a ſhort time perhaps by the firſt ſum- 


mer days—arrive at it; and indeed, as to my- 


ſelf, I muſt conſeſs, I perceived ſomething of a 
contradiction in PyuRy«t—alas! who among us 


is without? She was molt exemplary, and indeed 


elevated in her diſcourſe; the purity of ſeraphic 
love, the divine excellence of virtue, and the 
horrid deformity of ſenſuality and vice, were her 
everlaſting topics. Alas ! from what an humble 
diſtance did I look up to the celeſtial PRRYNE 
and yet I obſerved that a poor lady, a relation 
who was ſupported by her charity—according to 
her wicked enemies, by her pride—was often re- 
minded of her ſituation, and uſed pretty cava- 
lierly : this 1 confels did appear to me a contra- 
diction. 
| DIIT. 
How difficult to follow is the line of truth, 
vun the greateſt perſpicacity of wiſdom and vir- 
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tue] what then with the blindneſs of prejudice and 
lelf-intereſt ! The man you blindfold and bid walk 
ſtraight an hundred yards, will probably be much 
furprized to find himſelf fo ſtrangely wide of his 
intended mark, as he certainly will be when the 
bandage is taken off his eyes ; and ſhould not we, 
think you, be ſurprized to find how wide we are 
of that linc of truth if our bandage was taken off? 
But how diſſimilar are the two cafes ! In the firſt 
the bandage is put on by another, and the man 
expects to be a /itile wide of the ſtraight path; 
but in the laſt, we put it on ourſelves, and ex- 
pect to wall: perfectiy true. Nay, ſtrange imagi- 
nation! we begin by putting on this bandage, 
and then believe we have it not on; we chuſe to 


go in the dark, and, like Lord Peter ſwearing 


his loaf was a ſhoulder of mutton, we ſwear we 
have nothing at all on our eyes, that we ſee per- 
fectly well, and damn Leartily all thoſe that con- 
tradict us. 
DIV. | 
FoxTENELLE, I remember, ſays fomewhere, 
« Non ſeulement nous n'avor.s pas en nous des 
* principes qui menent au vrai, mais nous en 
& avons auſſi qui S accomodent du faux;“ bur 
what if, inſtead of faux, his word had been con- 
tradictoire! 


DV. 
You may fail to ſhine, in the opinion of others, 
both 


1 
both in your converſation and actions, from being 
ſuperior, as well as inferior, to them. 
DVI. 9 
Trovcn beauty is, with the moſt apt ſimilitude, 
I had almoſt ſaid with the molt literal truth, call- 


ed a flower that fades and dies almoſt in the very 


moment of its maturity yet there is, methinks, a 
kind of beauty which lives even to old age; a 
beauty that is not in the features, but, if I may 
be allowed the expreſſion, {es through them. As 


it is not merely corporecl it is not the object of 


mere ſenſe, nor is it to be diſcovered but by per- 
ſons of true taſte and refined ſentiment. There 
are ſtrokes of ſenſibility, nice touches of delica- 
cy, ſenſe, and even virtue, which, like the maſter 
traits in a fine picture, are not to be diſcerned by 
vulgar eyes that are captivated with vivid colours 
and gaudy decorations. There are emanations of 
the mind, which, like the vital ſpars of celeſtial 
fire, animate the form of beauty with a Loving ſoul. 
Without this, the moſt perfect ſymmetry in the 
bloom of youth, is but a © Kneaded clod;” and 
with this, the features that time itſelf has defaced, 
have a ſpirit, a ſenſibility, an inexpreſſible charm, 
which thoſe only do not admire who want facul- 
ties to perceive. 
DVII. 

Ir has often been ſaid, that the beauties of the 

mind are valuable becauſe they are more laſting 


than thoſe of the body; but I do not remember 
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to have heard it ſaid, that the beauties of the 
mind are valuable becauſe they make thoſe of the 
body more laſting. | 
DVIII. 

Tazy who have no idea of the charms of ſoli- 
tude, will, I believe, have but an imperfect one 
of the raptures of ſociety. 


Yrs, ſaid Po BIivs, I ſay ſolitude. © I un- 


&« derſtand you; you approve a little of it ſome- 
times, a ſingle friend in a contemplative retire- 
% ment, which I call a milder ſociety, and fo do 
% too.” But I fay I love ſolitude, abſolute 
ſolitude ——< Well, I can't help it.“ The 
word and the idea fright you, you beg to be ex- 
cuſed, you deſire not to be left more than a few 
minutes to no other company than your own ru- 
minations; and when I talk of the charms of this 
horror, you ſtart with amazement; you cannot 


conceive how I can delight in a total abſence from 


the endearments of a pleaſing company of people, 
ſhooting away from * the human face divine,” 
and wandering with penſive and folitary ſteps to 
the deepeſt and moſt ſequeſtered part of pathleſs 
woods : believe then the novelty upon the word 


of a friend, and learn that this is ſometimes one 


of my moſt delicious ſatisfactions. But do you 
then really never think? Yes, ſay you, very 
often. But how, and how far? Do you ever 


ſeek and perſue truth ? examine, compare, divide, 


ſuſpect 
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ſuſpect your own ideas? do you look for what 
75? You do? I will not contradict it; and yet 
believe me, they who ſay they do, nay, they who 

believe they do, are often ſtrangely miſtaken 
prejudice, pride, and {clf-love, are moſt clocking 
ſyrens which are always at hand, ready to derain 
the unwary traveller, and few eſcape them ; whe- 
ther it be that their curioſity to follow truth is 
weak, or that they are weary of a journey 
which affords them little entertainment. But yau 
ſay you liſten not ro them, and neither will I con- 
tradict this. But do you indeed feel that ſuperior 
ſatisfaction, that more than earthly ſenſation 
which thrills in my breaſt, when I give a looſe to 
the ardour of imagination, and towering above 
all terreſtrial ideas pierce into the regions of re- 
ality, farther and farther till, till I have quite 
forgot that I am a frail mortal ſtanding in a lone 
wood, and fettered by every ſublunary attach- 
ment which I had juſt deſpiſed and forgotten ? 
Even while I ſpeak, the facred impulſe throbs 
within me, reflection riſes upon reflection, ad 1 
will indulge them. What is true? what is falſe ? 
what am I? what have I been? what ſhall I be? 
What has been told me about theſe things? Let 
me not regard it—let me weigh TRUTH in a juſt 
balance, and hold the ſcale for myſelf. Yes ! 
I rejoice in my lone thoughts, I rejoice in all the 
boundleſs variety of nature; not a buſh, a blade, 
a twig that ſhoots on the green earth, not a ray of 


( 192 J 
that animating fire which ſtreams from above, 
but fills my ſoul with ſatisſaction. I participate 
in ſilence the joys of ſu rounding nature, which 
rife in uniſon with my own ; nature correſpond- 
ing with congenial nature !—With thee, O ſacred 
ſolirude ! the noiſe and tumult of the diſtant 
world is heard but as the buz of an inſect na- 
tion that floats upon the breeze, a ſound which 


is deſpiſed by man as a ſuperior being, and for- 


gotten as ſoon as it ceaſes to be heard. I am 
lifted up from this globe of earth, and ſee it 
roll huge and rapid at my feet, ſee it mingled 
with its fellow-planets, taking its mechanic round, 
with all its toiling ſwarms upon it, encircled 
with clouds that falſehood colours with a thou- 
ſand dyes, now obſcured by the glooms of igno- 


rance, now enlightened with the oblique rays of 


opinion, which the deluded multitude miſtake for 
knowledge I ſee it all—- yes, I ſee it fo 
as almoſt to realize the viſion ; and, believe me, 
that very vigour of fancy which carries us be- 

yond the precincts of this world, can alone give 
us the moſt elegant and lively perception of 


thoſe ſocial raptures that are ſometimes found 
in it. 


Hipptas is one of thoſe gay young gentlemen 
who is called very lively and agreeable : he has a 
little ſmattering of every thing, and enjoys no- 
thing; he loves an opera, plays himſelf upon the 
harpſichord, 
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harpſichord, and the moſt light and trivial paſ- 
{ages of muſic are conſtantly his favourites; thoſe 
that have a deeper meaning he rejects as dull and 
ſpirit'eſs, (till declaring lor irh even in his mu- 
ſic. Nay, if you were to aſk his opinion about 
the deepeſt, as well as the fineſt trage iy that 
SHAKESPEARE ever Wrote, his word would cer- 
tainly be, that it was a very pretty tragedy. All 
ſolitude, you may be ſure, he deteſts, becauſe he 
deteſts all thought; nor is it poſſible to make him 
comprehend that the fame caufe which produces 
this indiſpoſition to ſolitude, produces alſo an in- 
capacity to enjoy the beſt pleaſures of ſociety. 
Hiyee1as is a kind of beau, he loves the town, 
gaiety, dreſs; and little does he ſuſpect that he 
enjoys neither: his equipage, ſcrvants, and living, 
are ali ill underſtood ; and if he could be made to 
conceive for a moment the peculiar niceties and 
refinements of which each is capable, he would be 
compelled to confeſs that even in his favourite 


amuſements he had wanted all that was worth 


having. He is indeed always merry, but he was 
never happy; and it you know how to laugh, he 
will almoſt make you cry. © But he loves the 
& ladies. Yes, but what ladies? and how far 
does he love them ? not one meaning grace ever 
broke in upon the foul of Hipvias! O] but 
* he is gallant !”——yes, he is an excellent 
ſportſman in gallantry ; he loves the chaſe—he 
deſires not the death. 


DIX. 
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DIX. 

Ir is ſometimes happy to have done wrong ; 
for I know not whether that very offence which 
is fo d: ſtructive to common connections, may not 
ſtrengthen ſuch as have reaſon and true delicacy 

for their baſis; as the very place where a bone has 
been broken and well ſet, if the conſtitution is 
good, becomes ſtronger than any other part. 

. DX. 
CasvarL diſagreements have been conſidered as 


fprings that give new force to love; and I be- 


lieve they are ſo. Yet as a ſpring too frequently 
or too forcibly uſed, remains at the place to which 


it is drawn back inſtead of flying forwards ; ſo 


lovers will find, that diſagreements, if they are 
too frequent, will at length loſe their elaſticity 
and impel to love no more. 

DXT. 

Trrxre ſeems to be ſomething ſatisfactory re- 
ſulting from almoſt every defect in human nature; 
and it is in that ſatisfaction, methinks, that all 
the endearing refinements of ſociety conſiſt: there 
are a thouſand little and undefinable delicacies in 


our converſation, our looks, and even geſtures, 


ariſing from theſe defects, which mutually re- 


quire to be underſtood and returned. Nay, there 


are little indulgences due to theſe defects, which 
the well diſpoſed and well conceiving mind feels 
a want to beſtow as well as to receive, and will 

| be 
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be uneaſy and diſſatisfied till an opportunity offers 
to do it; and hence that firſt of concerts, the play 
and harmony of according minds! 
DXII. 
ExTxeams meet. It ſeems difficult, therefore, 


to pronounce, whether the ſtateſman at the top 


of the world, or the plough-man at the bottom, 


labours hardeſt. 


DXIII. 


I rave often thought that though dreſs may 
juſtly be called a trivial thing in itſelf, yet that it 
deſerved more the conſideration of a philoſopher 
than is generally imagined, as being no incon- 
ſiderable or unfaichful index of the mind. Thoſe 
who ſe accurately, will certainly diſcover a con- 
nection between many particulars in a man's dreſs, 
and his peculiar diſpoſition, temper, and turn of 
thought, ſuppoſing his dreſs to be the choice of 


his own taſte, and that he has not implicitly con- 


formed to the manner of others, which muſt be 
firſt well conſidered : and after all, a great vari- 
ety of particulars muſt be examined before a cer- 
tain judgment can be made; for there is ſuch a 
thing as being above dreſs (in general or parti- 
cular) and being equal to it, and being below it. 
However, a diſcerning eye will very often diſco- 


ver ſtrong indications of character in dreſs ; and 
it ſeems as if the ſame principle that directs a man 
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in the cloathing of his body, directs him alſo in 
the furniſhing not only his houſe but his mind. 
Ir you ever met with Tx ASTON, you cer- 
tainly met with dirt in conjunction with embroi- 


dery, and ſhew without taſte. He generally 


wears a coat that is pretty nearly covered with 
gold or ſilver; and provided the colour, the little 
colour that appears, be a flaming one, that is all 


he cares for. He very ſeldom waſhes his hands 


or face, or cleans his teeth, or commits any other 
cleanly act: and indeed were he to clean himſelf 
ever ſo much, he would lot at leaſt almoſt as 


dirty as if he did not; for his complexion hap- 


pens to be black, and white, and yellow, and it 
is much {et off by a huge white bag-wig, white in 
its natural colour, and white by being loaded 
with powder. If other people tie their bags low, 
it is more than probable that Tr as1monD's will 
be above his poll; and if their wigs are dreſſed 
ſhort, his will hang upon his ſhoulders. Not that 
Txasimoty affects this; he does it naturally: 
not a duck goes more by inſtinct into water, than 
Ta aSimonD into whatever happens to be wrong. 

Tx aAsi Mon is ſcarce twenty eight years old; 
but for any advantage his perſon or character re- 
ceives from that delightful age, he might juſt as 
well be one hundred and twenty eight. Thus 
 fay the women, and I believe them: he ſeems to 
prove, that youth charms us leſs merely as youth, 
than by the manner with which | it is ſer off, Bur 
Tray 
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man was an old fat blackmoor. TR AS1 ON 
was dreſſed in a tawdry green coat, bedaubed all 
over with ſilver; his great white periwig covered 
his head ; that part of his perſon which had no 
other covering, was covered with dirt; and as he 
ſtept out, I obſerved he had dirty white thread- 
ſtockings on. He is bow-legg'd, and ſquat in 
his figure; and as he waddled along he ſeemed to 
be a very odd kind of creature —ſomething be- 
tween a man and a parrot. 
DXIV. 
STRANGE and melancholy reflection ! Mir- 


2 TON 
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Ta as Mos mind is all of a piece, and the falſe 1 
taſte which he manifeſts at ſo great an expence in i 

* his dreſs, he manifeſts in every thing elſe. If he 'V 
i- hums a tune, depend upon it, it will be without 9 
3 meaning or feeling, or elſe, that both will be ex- = 
th preſſed in the wrong place. If he reads to you, ll; j 
le he will always ſtop wrong, place the emphaſis W 
ul wrong, and very likely pronounce wrong. If he "ih 
ds gives an entertainment, you may ſafely conclude Wl; 
= -- before-hand that every one of his innumerable 1 
If and enormous diſhes will be dreſſed what the "Mi 
as French call, a la diable. I met TRASIMONpD the 1 q 
p- other day in his chariot; it was of a ſtrange ſhape, i 
it painted of a naſty blue, and gilt with a ginger- it 
in bread gilding; his horſes were ugly, lean and 9 
ed dirty, but their natural colour was white, and 1 
, they had long tails: the coachman I remembered i 
ill to have been his under gardener, and the foot- F 
|. 
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rox lay half a century mixed with all the ſenſe 
fefs writers of the times, neglected and defpiſed ! 
MorliEkRE's and CONGREVE'S beſt plays were 
condemned, while many paultry performances 
were extolled by men whoſe underſtandings are 
eſteemed to be of the firſt claſs? O man, thou 
reaſonable creature] which way doſt thou ſhew 


thy reaſon ? But, ſay you, no ſueh abſurdity can 
juſtly be imputed to me, or to Hillarius, or to 


Timoleon : perhaps not ; but fuppoſe it might, 


do you think that you would be leſs inclined to 


truſt Hillarius, or Timoleon, Or yourſelf, after» 


wards? and do you really think that the ſame 
creature will not be liable to act in the ſame man- 
ner at all times? Les, believe me, call man a pre- 
| diced creature, or an inconſiſtent creature; but 


never a rational creature, or a conſiſtent one. 


DXV. 
So diſtinct in man are character and reaſon, 
that we are often urged by reaſon to laugh at ri- 


diculous things, in the character even of our- 


&lves. This puts me in mind of having ſeen un- 


mixed in the ſame glaſs, two liquors of different | 


colours. 
DXVI. 

THrtrxE are, methinks, two forts of under“ 
ſtandings: one naturally and almoſt mechanically 
comprehends two objects at once, the effect and 
the cauſe, and is diſſatisfied with the firſt, what- 

ever 
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ever it be, till it ſees the ſecond; the other ſees 


only the firſt, and ſeeks not, wants not to ſee 


the ſecond : the laſt of theſe underſtandings may 
fee truth oftener than the firſt, but the firſt will 


certainly miſtake falſehood for truth ſeldomer. 


DXVII. 
w judge of others from ourſelves. Source of 


knowledge ſource of error ! 


DXVIII. 
It by no means follows, that becauſe two men 


utter the ſame words, they have preciſely the ſame 


idea which they mean to expreſs : language is in- 
adequate to the variety of ideas which are con- 


_ ceived by different minds, and which, could they 
de expreſſed, would produce a new variety of 


characteriſtic differences between man and man. 
From this deficiency of language flow innumer- 
able miſtakes ; for when I tell you fuch a thing 
was pleaſing or diſpleaſing, delicate or indelicate, 
proper or improper, and fo in a great or a little 
degree, there are no words that peculiarly belong 
to my ideas, which though they may be generi- 
cally the ſame with yours, may be ſpecifically dif- 
ferent ; and hence, perhaps, you may give me 
credit for taſtes which I poſſeſs either not at all, 
or very imperfectly. Would not this conſide- 
ration be worth attending to? and might it not 
be of uſe to us, if we could conſtantly carry it 


about us to be ready whilſt we read or hear? 
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Noris is more manifeſt, than that there is 

a certain equality to which all men have a natural 
right, unleſs it be their meanneſs in giving it 
CranA aims at the character of one of our im- 
pertinent fine ladies; ſhe has handſome features 
without true beauty, but is really capricious, ig- 

norant and inſolent: nay, CLARA is not a 

actreſs of the vile part ſhe has choſen for herſelf 
her airs are not of the firſt kind: I ſee others in- 
deed are of a different opinion, but I think ſhe * 
plays imperfectly what I too would admire as 
good acting were it ſuch. But ſee the court, the 
attention, the homage of thoſe crowds of ſervile 
wretches, all encouraging the not leſs mean CLA- 
RA in her overbearing impertinence ! and is it 
poſſible not to moralize, not to be ſhocked at fo 
general a manifeſtarion of abjectneſs, innate ab- 

jectneſs of the human ſpecies? Though you 
| ſhould offer your proteſt, what will your ſingle 
oppoſition avail againſt this multitude ? You 
ſpeak to CLaRa ; ſhe either anſwers you or not, 
_ juſt as,whim or the place you happen to be in 
prompts her: if you bow to her, ſhe is very cap- 
able of ſtaring you in the face and not returning 
you the compliment, or of doing even worſe by 
returning it in ſuch a manner as ſhall render even 
her civility an impertinence; and if you bow to 
her again ſhe will do the ſame, nay and ſhe will then 
do 
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do tight, for then you will certainly deſerve it. 
Cr ARA talks louder and longer than any perſon 
in her company; and the want of freedom is ſup- 
plied by impudence, of dignity by inſolence, and 
of gracefulneſs by confidence : ſhe has no parts; 
but her own forwardneſs, and the mean encour- 
agement of others, give her ſomething that has 
ſometimes an appearance of them; for as ſhe talks 
inceſſantly and fearleſsly, ſhe ſometimes ſtumbles 
upon combinations of thought which are not with- 
out propriety and connection. T here are many 
proofs of the ſtrange diviſibility of matter; CL a- 
RA Will give you a proof of the ſtrange diviſibility 
of thought ; for after ſhe has talked almoſt in- 
ceſſantly for three hours, I'll engage that you 
ſhall ſay every thing you can recollect of her diſ- 
courſe in three minutes. CLARA is however in 
great faſhion, and have I not given ſufficient rea- 
| {ons for her being ſo? SL IA admires CLara be- 
yond expreſſion ; but S1L1a was not born to be of 
her ſet, and ſhe is too low, too deſirous to get 
into it, ever to ſucceed. Nothing can be more 
curious than the commerce between CLARA and 
SiL1a ; while one —_ every ſuperiority which 
the advantages I have enumerated fo fairly beſtow, 
the other exerciſes every inferiority the diſadvant- 
ages of her ſituation as neceſſarily imply: but 
SILIA'S great principle is perſeverance, condeſ- 
cending perſeverance; ſhe is quite a female phi- 
berker no ſlight ſours or mortifies her, and the 
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favour of one minute amply atones for the ne- 


glect of many days: CLARA triumphs with all 


the deſpotiſm of an Eaftern monarch; and S1- 
114 obeys with all the ſervility of an Eaſtern 
ſubject. It is quite curious to ſee this pair ſo dif- 
ferent and ſo like: yes, if nature or fate had 

changed their ſituations, you may without trial 
ſwear, that S1L1A would have been CAR A, and 
CLara SILIA. 


DXX. 
To fay, with La Rocytrovcaurt, that 


& in the adverſity of our beſt friends there is 
<< ſomething that does not diſpleaſe us; and to 


ſay, that in the proſperity of our beſt friends 
there 1s ſomething that does not pleaſe us, ſeems 
to be the ſame thing : yet, I believe, „ 
is falſe, and the latter true. 


DXXI. | 

IT does not follow that of two men he who 
acts worſt has the worſt heart, or the contrary. 

There are men, methinks, whoſe ill-aftions we 
| might rather pity than blame; as there are men 
whoſe good actions we rather do not blame than 
poſitively commend. Some men poſſeſs num- 
berleſs perfections, which, if one ſingle impedi- 
ment, one obſtructing imperfection was removed, 
would, like water guſhing from a rich ſpring, 
not only adorn but fertilize all around them. 


There are others whoſe apparent good qualities, | 


re 
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reſtrained by no ſingle impediment, flow into 
many ſtreams and fetch a wide compaſs; but 
the ſpring whence they are derived being poor, 
the water is of little uſe, and therefore can have 
beauties only to thoſe who are deceived by its 
appearance, and are ſtrangers to its nature. 

. DXXII. 

THERE is a ſhort and eaſy method with things, 
which we do not taſte or comprehend—condemn- 
ing them : and if this method is not univerſally 
adopted, let us at leaſt do juſtice to mankind, 
and acknowledge, that the reaſon is by no means 
our diſapprobation of it, but the inconvenience 
that ſometimes would ariſe from the practice of it. 

= #7 

Inv long remarked, that the firſt move- 
ment of the mind, at leaſt of the little mind, on 
ſeeng any piece of literature is to condemn ; and 
that commendation 1s at beſt but the ſecond, and 
generally only an echo of the commendation of 
others: but I cannot help thinking that what 
the little mind thus condemns aloud, it ſecretly 
approves, perhaps admires, and condemns even 
for that reaſon. That it approves and admires, 
| ſeems to be the neceſſary conſequence of diſco- 

vering an effect of an underſtanding ſuperior to 
its own; and that it condemns, ſeems to be as 
neceſſary a conſequence of an unwillingneſs to 
allow a merit to others which it cannot claim for 
itſelf ; 
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wſelf; for it will readily be allowed, that there 
are few literary performances which nine in ten 


of thoſe who condemn do not feel themſelves un- 
able to have produced: thus then theſe little 


minds conclude, and perhaps not always without 


_ reaſon, that what they withhold from another 


they gain for themſelves. 
DXXIV. 


Hoxoux may, perhaps, be defined honeſty, 1 


and ſomething more; Diſcernment, ſenſe, and 
ſomething more; Candour, impartiality, and 
ſomething more; Taſte, knowledge, and ſome- 
thing more; Generoſ/ity, equity, and ſomething 
more; Delicacy, generoſity, and ſomething more. 
Bur if the things themſelves are rare, what would 
the ſtrange man think of the world whoſe mea- 
ſure of rectitude ſhould be taken from theſe 
ſomethings more 


DXXV. 


A coop ear for muſic, and a taſte for muſic, 


are two very different things which are often con- 
founded; and ſo is comprehending and enjoying 

every object of ſenſe and ſentiment. 

DXXVI. | 

Turk are three kinds of returns for injuries; 
abject ſubmiſſion, ſevere retaliation, and con- 
temptuous diſregard. The firſt is always the 
worſt, and the laſt generally the beſt : yet, how- 
ever different they may be in themſelves, the 
dignity 
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dignity of the laſt is ſo much ſuperior to com- 
mon conceptions, that you may perhaps be 


forced upon the ſecond, purely to prove that 
* did not ſtoop to the firſt. 
DXXVII. 
MzenaLcas is called an œconomiſt; and when 
he is to give, it is a rule with him that it ſhall 
always be a little under what it ought to be: 


GREM IO is not called an œconomiſt; and when 
he is to give, it is a rule with him that it ſhall 
always be a little above what it need be. Why 


does one or the other give at all? certainly in 

order to do themſelves juſt honour, and preſerve 

their own credit and reputation: is MENAaLCas 

then, or GR EMiO the ceconomilt ? 
DXX VIII. 

Tux firſt thing the enamel painter has to do, 
is to prepare his plate for the reception of the 
colours he is to lay upon it. It will be of little 
conſequence how well he draws, or how beauti- 


fully he blends his tints, if the leaſt part of that 


preparation is omitted : and it will be found, 
that the ſucceſs of his art depended much more on 
the diſpoſition of the ſubject, than the power of 
his agency. Does not this caſe of the painter 


| Jlluſtrate that of the moraliſt? How much more 


depends upon the diſpoſition of thoſe that hear, 
than upon the abilities of him that ſpeaks ? 


DXXIX. 
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DXXIX. 
I scarxcE know any thing fo ridiculous as 


what is called a paper war, whether public or 


private: each party is perfectly convinced that 
he is in the right, and attacks the other with ar- 
guments which ſcem unanſwerable and irreſiſtible 
to himſelf, but for the ſame reaſon have no ef- 


fect upon his antagoniſt; for both are ſo far from 
weighing the allegations that make againſt them- 


ſelves, that they do not attend enough to them 
to know their purport : thus each combatant at · 
tacks the very place that is covered by prejudice 
with impenetrable armour, and is therefore in- 
vulnerable ; each wearies himſelf with ſtriking, 
and each is aſtoniſhed that his blows are not felt. 
Pn the blockhead, ſays he, © he is as 
« inſenſible as a ſtone! you may as well beat 
« a ſtockfiſh, or make paſſes againſt a brick 


« wall.” 


DXXX. 


You blame men for being offended at criti- 


ciſms on their performances; but if you expect 
me to blame them too, ſhew me at leaſt the cri- 
tic who has been delicate enough to attack the 
work without the leaſt attack on the author. 
DXXXI. 
I xxo nothing that ſo clearly proves the ar- 
bitrarineſs of our ideas of handſome and ugly, 
_ of right and wrong, as faſhion; nor any thing 
which 
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which ſhows in ſo ſtrong a light, how little the 
proof of handſome and ugly, right and wrong, 
from the unvarying principles of truth and na- 


ture, is followed by its juſt conſequences. 


| DXXXII. 

We know almoſt every thing rather by its ac- 
cidental than its eſſential qualities, and therefore 
are ſo often deceived by appearances, and ſo of- 


ten encourage appearances to deceive us. The 


keen man at play ſinks his winnings, and mag- 
nifies his loſings, and practiſes twenty other little 
artifices, which, though not eſſential to his cha- 
racer as a keen man at play, are yet the only 
marks by which that character is generally 
known; the ſhrewd jockey is continually mak- - 
ing myſteries, when there is nothing to conceal ; 


the politician looks important upon the moſt tri- 


vial occaſions; and almoſt every man expreſſes 
his particular trade and profeſſion by fome inſig- 
nificant peculiarity in his dreſs, manner, and 
dialect: even the man of ſenſe and knowledge 
will probably talk in terms of art, and join with 
his ſenſe and knowledge ſome kind of cant or pe- 

dantry. Now, if we were to ſuppoſe ſome 
ftrange man to rife up, who ſhould fully pofleſs 
any excellence without its common but uſeleſs 


appurtenances, by how many, think you, and 


how foon, would he be found out? It is fo 
Yong fince truth went naked, that ſhe is now 
known only by her cloathes. 


1 DXXXIL. 
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DXXXIII. 

Is man a creature of habit, or change? It 
ſeems as if we had proof of both; as we have, 
that matter is and is nat infinitely diviſible. 

DXXXIV. 

Ix this country, every criminal has the privi- 
lege of being tried by his peers - but an author. 
DXXXV. 

War is he who poſſeſſes generoſity more of- 
fended at the want of it in another, than he who 
does not poſſeſs generoſity ? not from the advan- 
tage that might accrue to himſelf; for, from 
the very principle of his generoſity, he wiſhes 


for any perſonal advantage /z/5s. The generous |} 
man then muſt wiſh others to act generouſly to- 


wards him for their ſakes, not his own. 
| DXXX VI. 

Tur place where you are uſed to be happy 
with your miſtreſs, always pleaſes you more than 
any other. Thus do we prize numberleſs other 
things, indifferent in themſelves, merely from 
their connection with what is uſeful or pleaſing. 
Of chis we have the ſtrongeſt inſtance in money ; 
we prize money by having habitually connected 
with it the idea of every temporal bleſſing, with- 
out immediately conſidering it not as an end, but 
a means: nay, the very bleſſings themſelves, 
from which money derives all its value, are fre- 
quently ſacrificed to money; and men live and 

3 p die 
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die in the want of real advantages, merely for 


the ſatisfaction of locking up the indifferent 
guineas which might produce them. 
DXXX VII. 

Suppost I were to ſay, that no man has ſenſe 
that has not been out of his own country, will you 
not tell me I am very impertinent? yet, if I gave 
my particular definition of the word ſen/e, per- 
haps you would abſolve me. Let me appeal to 
every ſenſible man in Great Britain that has been 
out of it, and aſk him what he felt even in the 


firſt twenty-four hours after he had landed on 


the other ſide of the Britiſh channel. 


. DXXXVIII. 

Tnrxx is ſcarce any paſſion ſo heartily decried 
by moraliſts and ſatyriſts, as amBiTron ; and 
yet, methinks, ambition is not a vice but in a 
vicious mind: in a virtuous mind it is a virtue, 
and will be found to take its colour from the 
character in which it is mixed. Ambition is a 
deſire of ſuperiority; and a man may become 
ſuperior, either by making others leſs or himſelf 


greater. It muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that no 


paſſion has produced more dreadful effects than 
ambition; and yet, perhaps, it has been ge- 
nerally decried for that effect which is common 


to it both as a virtue and a vice, the elevation 
of another above ourſelves. This effect natu- 


rally offends little minds rather than great, for 
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if ambition is a vice, it is not the vice of little 
minds; they do not aim to ſurpaſs others, and 
yet repine with inexorable malignity at being ſur- 
paſſed, The great, when they mention ambition, 
| do it rather as if they were ſtudious to make an 
apology for — than to * „— 
upon others. 

Dxryven calls it, 

The glorious fault of angels and of gods. 


And lord CLARExDON fays, if ambition is 4 
« vice, it loves to grow in a rich ſoil.” As to 
myſelf, I confeſs, that I fee ſome men, in whom 
I honour ambition ; and others, in whom I modt 
heartily deſpiſe it. 

CLEoONTES is one of thoſe ambitious men who 
does not, I think, quite reach the fecond claſs, 
though by himſelf, and perhaps many of his 
friends, he may be placed in the firſt. He is, if 
you will, a man of ſenſe; that is, he is ſteady, 
exact, and laborious : nay, he is not without in- 
vention and ingenuity; for labour and diligence, 
though they do not always accompany ingenuity, 
have been ſometimes known to produce it ; or at 
leaſt ſomething which could ſcarce be diſtinguiſn- 
ed from it. CLEONTES is a politician, and what- 
ever abilities he poſſeſſes all are employed upon 
politics; politics ſeems to be not only the great 
object of his life, but the only one: he is, how- 
ever, by no means one of thoſe MasTERS who 


practiſe 


11 


E 
practiſe the art they profeſs almoſt ſpontaneouſly, 
who excel without labour, who are conſcious to 
ſo much eaſe and negligence in their operations 
that they ſcarce admire the perfection they pro- 
duce, and who readily allow the profeſſors of 
other arts their due merit. Are you a philoſo- 
pher ? if you are, you may perhaps ſmile to read, 
in CLEoxTEsS's countenance, a full conviction that 
he has arrived at the ne plus ultra of human per- 
tection. Perſeverance is the art by which he has 
aſcended many ſtce ps in the lader of ambition; 


and attained, if not be lep-moſt round, yet an 


agreeable elevation — an honourable and lucra- 
tive employment. CLEoNTEs now feels his im- 
portance; his wiſhes, inſtead of diminiſhing, 
increaſe ; he heartily ſubſcribes to the old proverb; 
L'appetit vient en mangeant. Yes, ſays he, in 
his ſoliloquies, I will advance, I will till climb: 
ſhall I not exert my faculties to the utmoſt ? ſhall 
I be left behind to grovel with the inferior world ? 
ſhall I not rather ſtruggle and mount with the 
foremoſt of thoſe that mount? Yes, CL EON TES, 
mount; let emulation till urge you to aſcend; 
ſhew the world you have a ſoul that is equal to 
elevation. But what is elevation? true elevation 
is that ſuperiority to which we are directed by 
nature. CLEONTES is ambitious and a poli- 
tician; he delights in che character, and yet 
ſurely he does not follow nature. If he does, 
however great he now is, or hereafter may be, he 

Q | will 


1 
will never be the object of my admiration, for he 
will be great only as a politician; he is abſorbed in 
politics; he is a kind of ſtate packhorſe, pleaſed 


while he plods on with the gingle of his bells. Po- 


litics is his delight, though it is his labour; nay» 
J had almoſt ſaid it was his meat and drink : he is 


intoxicated with politics; he is a miſer, and. always 


counting to himſelf his political ſtore: even while 
he ſeems to reſign himſelf to the moſt pleaſing 
avocations of ſociety, he is ſtill ruminating on po- 
litical © ftratagems and ſpoils ;'* and for this he 
flatters himſelf, and is flattered by others, with 
imputed greatneſs and elevation. But alas! CLe- 
ONTES has never once riſen to any thing higher 
or more endearing than politics; he has no reliſh 
for any of thoſe refined endearments of which 


humanity is ſuſceptible : he has ſenſe, but it is 


not that exalted ſenſe whoſe objects are fine and 


delicate in proportion as its own nature is exqui- 


ſite and penetrating; it does not riſe with the 
ſubtile activity of a pure ſpirit, which, urged by 
a generous fire, leaves the groſs elements behind. 


He knows, indeed, many of the concords of hu- 
man nature when they have a ſenſible effect, and 


can even diſcover ſome before that effect is pro- 
duced; but he knows as little of thoſe diſcords 
which reſolve into harmony, as he does of the 
laſt refinements of harmony itſelf. Every ele- 
gance of nature is deſpiſed by CLeonTEs as infe- 


rior to the acquirements of his calling, CLR x- 


8 TES 
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es rarely feels that man is Soc1ar. ; never does 
he reflect, that from ſociety, in its beſt accepta- 
tion, ariſe not only the moſt refined pleaſures of 
humanity, but the moſt exalted virtues, 

DXXXIX. 
Px ip is a virtue let not the moraliſt be 
ſcandalized——pride is alſo a vice. Pride, like 
ambition, is ſometimes virtuous and ſometimes 
vicious, according to the character in which it is 
found, and the object to which it is directed. 
As a principle it is the parent of almoſt every 
virtue, and every vice, every thing that pleaſes 
and diſpleaſes in mankind ; and as the effects are 
ſo very different, nothing is more eaſy than to diſ- 
cover, even to ourſelves, whether the pride that 
produces them is virtuous or vicious. The firſt 
object of virtuous pride is rectitude, and the next 
independence ; the vices that fear avoids as incur- 
ring puniſhment, pride avoids as degrading the 
dignity of man; the ſupport and ſatisfaction 
which meanneſs is content to receive from others, 
pride glories to derive from itſelf. It concedes 
not only with the ſame pleaſure, but the ſame 
dignity with which it demands and acquires ; for 
it is modeſt though not mean, and though ele- 
vated not aſſuming. It not only hates but diſ- 
dains falſehood, with all its little artifices to avoid 
_ diſgrace and paſs for truth: as its honour is bet- 
ter founded than in the opinion of others, it is 
— both to neglect and adulation; as it nei- 
Q 2 ther 
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| ther talks nor acts with a view of arrogating more 

| than is due to itſelf, or of granting more than 

is due to others, it does not vary with varying 

| companies or places; nay, it pleaſes others not 
| only in what it gives, but in what it gains from 
| them. If you are a great man, this principle 
| will not only give you true content, but even 
| procure you the approbation of others; and if 
| 

: 


. e TR 


you are not a great man, it will either procure 

you that approbation, or convince you that you 
do not want it. Such are the characteriſtics of 
| true pride! thoſe of falſe pride are juſt the con- 
| trary. 
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DXL. 


As it is often only the vicious part that diſl- | 
pleaſes in thoſe virtuous characters which are in- 
Cifcriminately ſaid to be diſpleaſing, fo it is only 
fome weaknels in ſuperior characters that we laugh 
at when we ſuppoſe the whole character to be ri- 
diculous. A poet is generally conſideted as a ri- 
diculous character, and yet there is nothing ridi- 
culous in poetry. It frequently happens that po- 
ets, and indeed thoſe who are eminent in any par- 
ticular branch of literature, have neglected every 
other accompliſhment ; they are deformed as a 
tree is when all the vigour of the root is exerted 
only on a particular branch. The mathematician, 
antiquarian, linguiſt, or poet, is probably as ig- 
norant of all that does not immediately relate to 


0 
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mathematics, antiquities, the languages, or poe- 


try, as an infant; how then can it be wondered 


that they are ridiculous ? or how can it be thought 


that they are ridiculous for what they poſſeſs, when 
it is ſo plain that they are ridiculous only for what 


they want? Did you ever know one inſtance of a 
poet or a philoſopher, who had the common qua- 
lifications of thoſe who are not poets and philoſo- 
phers, that was not univerſally diſtinguiſhed as a 
ſuperior character, and treated with proportion- 
able reſpect? Remember then that even when you 
laugh at a poet, you ridicule not his excellence 
but his foible only ; and that in this inſtance, you 
are not only more juſt than others think you, but 
more juſt than you think yourſelf. 
DXLI. 

IT is a miſtake to think, that uglineſs or de- 
formity are in themſelves diſguſtful : he who be- 
gins by ſaying I am ugly, or I am deformed, 


immediately reconciles either to our imaginations, 


and gives the moſt convincing proof in the world, 
not only that truth and non- pretenſion are moſt 


amiable in themſelves, but even in the eſtimation 


of thoſe very men who are pretending and proud 
Would you recommend this doctrine to 
others? alas! truth already knows it, and ta 
falſenood it cannot be proved. 
„ 
How obliging, or at leaſt how ſatisfactory, 8 
the neglect of — people 
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DXLIII. 
ARrT1S eft celare artem. True; a man then 

might be ſo clever that he would paſs for a fool. 
DXLIV. | 

IF they who underſtand the utmoſt refinement 
of any art will enjoy the perfection of it in a man- 
ner ſuperior to other men, will they not amply 


pay for that advantage in feeling more than other 
men the imperfection of it, which in the natural 


courſe of things muſt ſo much oftener fall in their 
way ?——by this rule, methinks, a man may be 


ſuppoſed to live in almoſt . pain from his 


love of pleaſure. 
DXLV. 

Prar, Sir, where is the fault? no where; 
and every where. How often might this anſwer 
be made, both to an actor on the ſtage and in life? 
and yet, tho? this fault is every where, it might 
perhaps be eaſily taken away by the removal of 


one thing ; and it's ten to one but affectation or 
pride is that thing. 


DXLVI. 


| TpERTiNENCE is toe dignity, what cunning 


is to wiſdom. 
DXLVII. 


Ir does not follow, that becauſe you are not 


guilty of impertinence, you poſſeſs dignity ; 
or, that becauſe you have no cunning, you are 
wile : nay, it does not even follow, that becauſe 

you 


* 
you deſpiſe impertinence and cunning, you ſhould, 
therefore, never practiſe either. It is one thing, 
to know the intrinſic value of a thing; another, 
to know the current eſtimation of it. 


DXLVIII. 
Tux v tell you it is wrong? do it again. Still 


wrong? again. There no you ſee it's right.“ 


DXLIX. 

A erntRrovs and delicate man will, methinks, 
want a certain condeſcenſion from his miſtreſs 1 in 
order to give it her back again. 

DL. 

Ir by no means follows that we acted from 
reaſon, becauſe good reaſons can be produced for 
what we did. 
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DLI. 

Wrar a terrible, what an ordeal tryal would 
it be, if he only was allowed to be RATIONAL, 
againſt whom it could not be proved that he ever 
once refuſed his aſſent to what was demonſtrable to 
bis reaſon ! and yet would not that tryal be juſt ? 

| DLII. 

To a delicate and generous mind, the merit of 

à preſent will be the freedom with which it is 
given; and yet there is one preſent that has me- 

* The author's meaning is, that a ſteady perſeverance in 


doing what others ignorantly ſuppoſe to be wrong, will at 
length convince them that it is right. 


Q 4 rit 


i $38: } 
ric only in the reluctance with which it is given : 
The perſon we molt love. 
DLIII. 

How often might a very reaſonable man, Ss 
avoids the extremes of the unreaſonable, put one 
in mind of a vulgar proverb which begins with, 
between two ſtools ?” 

DLIV. 


THERE is in every thing a going ſo far to be 
right, and a little farther to be very right: aſk 
the man of the world who is at the top of his 


trade, if you mult not be a little out of the faſhion 


to be well in it. 
DLV. 


THrtxke are things, perhaps, in which men of 


an inferior claſs of underſtandings are above their 
ſuperiors; but unfortunately for them, they have 
no council among them to plead far them. 
DLVI. 5 

Wren one reflects on the ſtrange blindneſs of 
man, which prompts him always to except him- 
ſelf, with reſpect to faults and failings which he 
allows to be truly charged upon every other, it 
fills one with aſtoniſhment ; and yet, in the midſt 
of this very aſtoniſhment, we again except our- 
ſelves from the abſurdity which we impute to 
others, nor are we hurt by the practice of ſo weak 
a partiality, even when we reflect upon it. As 
to myſelf, indeed, I confeſs, that 1 it is abſolutely 


con- 


„„ 
contradictory to every rule of right reaſon; and 
yet I contend that it is natural, and therefore right. 
It is, like ſome others, a happy prejudice, which 
coincides with other imperfections of nature in its 
preſent depraved ſtate; it preſerves a general 
order, tho' of an inferior kind; or, i! I may be 
allowed the metaphor, keeps a weak and defec- 
tive inſtrument in tane, by reducing al the notes 
to the ſame ſcale, 

DLVII. : 

Mex may be divided into two claſſes, accord- 
ing to the uſe they wake of reaſon. Some men 
employ reaſon, or, as it is more commonly called, 
SENSE, to defend error by argument; others em- 
ploy it, to diſcover and dillinguith truth: the 
power, therefore, which we call SExsE, may ex- 
iſt without its uſe; and it is only valuable, in pro- 
portion as the mind is candid diſpaſſionate impar- 
tial and unprejudiced. l hus does the power 
even of the underitanding depend upon the will; 
and thus VIRTUE is not leſs neceflary than Sz xs, 
to the diſcovery of truth. Let me be permitted, 
for diſtinction's fake, to call this thinking this 
reaſoning principle by two names, as poſſeſſed by 
theſe two claſſes of men: let me call it by its com- 
mon name, SexsE, in the partial, the prejudiced, 
and the narrow minded, the ſlaves of ſuperſtitious 
fear and local cuſtoms; and let me call it GEx Ius 
in the free, the bold, the diſpaſſionate ſcekers after 
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truth, over whom ſuperſtition has no power, and 


who look upon all cuſtoms with equal indifference 
when they begin to enquire into their propriety : 


let me alſo premiſe, that each claſs may poſſeſs this 


power which I thus differently name, in the ſame 
degree, and yet the effect of its operation-may be 


totally different. This being granted, I proceed 
to compare SENSE and Gewnivs through all their 


operations.—The eye of Ger 1vs pierces through 
the miſts of cuſtom and prejudice, and ſees things 
not as they appear, but as they are; the eye of 
SENSE pervades not the medium, and therefore 
ſees things not as they are, but as they appear 
through it. SENSE 1s the dupe of its own pow- 


ers, which are continually exerted to give ſpecious 


names and honourable titles to the progenyof falſe- 
hood; Gen1vs in a moment diſcovers the fallacy, 
and ſpontaneouſly diſtinguiſhes truth. The un- 


alterable nature of Gx ius is to be free, juſt, and 


enlarged; that of SExSsE to be enſlaved, partial 
and contracted : GEN Ius, often without conſi- 
deration, fixes upon what is right; SENSE gene- 
rally conſiders only to make choice of what is 
wrong: GENIus, when it docs conſider, always 
deduces its opinion from reaſon; Sens gene- 
rally reaſons only to defend an opinion already 
formed: Gexrrs is not influenced by the pecu- 
liarities of different. countries, or men; SENSE is 
controuled by both: GEN Ius always looks for- 
ward, and not only fees what 7s, but what nece/- 


ſarily 


E 


ſarily will be; Sexs t, miſtaking appearance for 


reality, builds falſehood upon fal ſehood, and from 
preſent errors deduces future: GExiuvs, with re- 


ſpect to ſubjects that lie beyond its reach, forms 
probable conjectures by juſtly comparing what it 


ſees, and allowing for what it knows to be out of 
ſight; SeNnsE, not perceiving the connection be- 
tween parts that are ſeen, and others that are not, 
proudly concludes that it fees all : GEx ius, there- 
fore, from knowing moſt, doubts ; Szxsz from 
knowing leaſt, decides : Grxius is always ad- 
mirable, even when it deviates into error; SensE 
often deſpicable, even when it arrives at truth: 
Gex1vs often appears to SENSE to act wrong, 
merely by acting right; and while Sens is tied 
down by rule, Gzx1rs ſoars above it: What Sense 


admires, Genius deſpiſes; and what Genius 


loves, Sxxsz neglects: Genius often ſees wiſ- 
dom or virtue, where Sexse only remarks folly 
or vice; and the contrary z for Gzen1vs diſtin- 
guiſhes good and bad, however blended ; SENSE 
ſees only the predominant quality, and having 
precipitately determined, will afterwards exag- 
gerate or extenuate either good or bad in favour of 
that determination: Gen1vs neceſſarily yields to 
the demonſtration which reſults from contradic- 
tions; SENSE, rather than admit demonſtration 
againſt a favourite opinion, will ſuppoſe a thouſand 
contradictions to be conſiſtent : GExius prefers 


truth 


1 

truth, even to itſelf; SkxSsE, however it loves 
truth, always loves itſelf better. SE xSsE, like a 
winged inſect, flutters through the miſts that ſur- 
round this dark ſpot at a ſmall diſtance from its 
ſurface ; Gen1vs, like a planet, takes a wide cir- 
cuit through the pure expanſe of nature, and viſits 
not regions only, but whole worlds, which SExSE 
does not know to exiſt. 


DLVII. 

Wnar an excellent compoſition for truth, 
could ſhe procure it, if men were to adopt juj 
half the conſequences of heir own true prin- 
ciples. 

DLIX. 

Ir is true; perhaps you may be allowed your 
privilege * : but though the firſt ſuggeſtion of 
your mind may be to claim it, does not the ſecond 
urge you to give it up ? Are you not rather moved 
to pity, than to hate, what you acknowledge to 
be an almoſt neceſſary effect of deplorable depra- 
vity? nay, will you not rather ſmile at its malig- 
nity, and thus avert its effect? ſurely this would 
not only be philoſophical but politic. When we 
arraign others, let us not forget ourſelves : let us 
remember, that if man is irrational, ungenerous 

and unkind, we are all comprehended in that com- 
mon name; and let us confeſs, for our own fakes, 


See number CCXLI. 


that 


( 223 J 
that if the human mind naturally produces noi- 
ſome weeds, it alſo produces flowers and fruit; 
and that the beſt method to mend the foil in ge- 
neral, is for each of us to cultivate his n parti- 
cular ſpot. 


STRIKE, BUT HEAR ME. 
Plutarch of Themiſtaclen 
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